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PICTURESQUE TRUNK [LINE OF AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE EVERY WHERE PROTECTED BY 
SBLOock= SArE IT SLlGIT ALS. 


SOLID VESTIBULED 
-TRAINS: Qantas 


a 








BETWEEN 


New York, 
Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, 











Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, 
Chicago. 


THE ONLY LINE OFFERING 


- CHOICE OF ROUTES - 
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via: 


NIAGARA FALLS 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. 


Any ticket agent in the United States will sell you a ticket 
via the 


Picturesque Erie Lines. 


ASK FOR IT! 


The following direct representatives will cheerfully furnish 
full information : 
JAS. BUCKLEY, 401 Broapway, New York. 
O. W. JORDAN, 268 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
H. T. JAEGAR, 177 Main ST., BUFFALO. 
M. L. FOUTS, 141 Superior St., CLEVELAND. 
H. C. HOLABIRD, 99 WesT 4TH ST., CINCINNATI. 
A. M. WARRELL, 242 S. Crark Sr., 
CHICAGO. 

J. G.McCaLt, 22 Montcomery ST., 

SAN FRANCISCO. 
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F. W. BUSKIRK, 


Ass'T Gen’t Pass. AGENT, CHICAGO. 
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D. 1. ROBERTS, Generac Passencer AGENT, New York. 
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_ MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


Have you got them ? 

















It would be well to makesure. |3 





When did you begin reading Munsey’s 
MacazinE--with what number? Have you 
Volume X complete ? If not, should you not | 
secure the missing numbers before it is too 
late? This month, March, closes the volume. 
| It began with the October number. If you 3 
have part of the volume you should have it 
all. It will make you a beautiful book, rich 
=| in illustration. 


The demand for back numbers on the part 
of those who wish to complete their volume 
has been so great that we have had to print 
extra editions of these early numbers. We 
are therefore now prepared to fill all orders 
from the October number on. Don’t delay 
completing your volume until this special 
supply is exhausted. These back numbers 3 
can be had from all newsdealers or they will | 
be mailed by the publishers on receipt of price. 
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FRANK A. MUNSEY & COTPiPANY., 
Madison Square, South, New York. 
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REED & BARTON, 


Silversmiths, y— 
37 Union Square, New York City. 


The ‘¢ La Reine ’’ Pattern embraces a most 
complete line of regular and special 


pieces for sail 
Tea, Dinner, and Dessert . 


Service. 









Our line of 

SOLID SILVER GOODS 
is replete with 

NOVELTIES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


and we present a most attractive list of articles 
from which satisfactory selections may be made 
appropriate for all occasions. 





This TRADE MARK for Sterling Silver is a guarantee of 
quality 925-1000 fine. Our Goods Sold by all the Leading 
Jewelers. 


Erade Mark esctieeeatineoit 


R faq.) CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA: 
34 Washington Street. 925 Chestnut Street. 


Sterling Factories and Offices: TAUNTON, Mass. 


“IT IS SPLENDID!” 


Exclaims every Lady e e 
Who has ever used CAMPBELL’S Varnish Stain. 


With which an inexperienced person can stain and varnish, with one application, all kinds of household 
furniture and interior woodwork, making it look like new, and transforming it into beautiful imitations of 


Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Light Oak, Dark Oak and Ebony, 


finished with varnish ; and is the only article ever made that will satisfactorily accomplish this result. 


+ are composed of a superior quality of Varnish combined with Colors man- 
These Stains ufactured expressly for the purpose, the combination being effected by a 


scientific process that has been developed after years of experiment, and they are the 
Original and Only Perfect Varnish Stains 


that have ever been produced. 
They are put up in colors as above named, in Half-pint cans at 30 cents, Pints 50 cents, Quarts 
go cents, Half-gallons $1.75, and Gallons $3.25, bearing labels containing all necessary directiors. 


Since we placed these Stains upon the market, several cheap imitations have made their ap- 
earance ; therefore, if you want the Original and Best 6e particular to order **CAMP- 
ELWL’S” and take no other. Vf dealers in your city or town do not have them, please ask them 
to order a case of assorted colors from the nearest of the following named wholesale agents and 
they will be supplied at manufacturer's price : 

Hall & Ruckel, New York, N. Y.; Shoemaker & Busch, Philadelphia, Pa.; James Baily & Son, Baltimore, 
Md.; Strong, Cobb & Co.,, Cleveland, Ohio; Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Chicago, Ill.; Fuller & Fuller Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Morrison, Plummer & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Humiston, Keeling & Co., Chicago IIl.; Moffitt-West Drug Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Meyer Bros. Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Lyman _ Eliel Drug Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Noves Bros. 
& Cutter, St. Paul, Minn.; Greene & Button Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Kiefer & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Hazel- 
tine & Perkins Drug Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Walker & Gibson, Albany, N. Y.; Plimpton, Cowan & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; George E. Laverack, Buffalo, N. Y.; John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y.; Smith & Hollister, 
Rochester, N. Y.; J. C. Barnard, Rochester, N. Y.; Chas. Hubbard, Son & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Burhans & Black 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; J. H. Sheehan & Co., Utica, N. Y.: Babcock and Stowell, Binghamton, N. Y.; Richardson 
Drug Co.,Omaha, Neb.; Geo. A, Kelly Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; Matthew Bros., Scranton, Pa.; Singer & Wheeler, 
Peoria, Ill.; Hurlbut, Ward & Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Bridges-McDoweli Co., Louisville, Ky.; Woodward Faxon 
& Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Evans-Gallagher Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo.; C. D. Smith Drug Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; } 
Van Natta-Lynds Drug Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; T. H,. Spencer Drug Co., La Crosse, Wis.; McPike & Fox, Atchison, ( 
Kan.; Spurlock, Neal & Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Finlay & Brunswig, New Orleans, La,; Purcell, Ladd & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.; I. E. Baird & Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


CARPENTER=MORTON CO., 151 [Milk St., Boston, [‘lass. Sole Manufacturers. 
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MODERN ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


Some of the famous pictures by Hans Makart and others, which were shown at the 
World's Fair, and other characteristic canvases by painters of the 
day, are given tin a fine sertes of engravings. 


By C. Stuart Johnson. 
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“To Arcadia!” 


From the painting by Wilhelm Kray. 


( NE of the signs of the popular de- 

velopment of the art education of 
the western world is conveyed in the fact 
that we of today view without offense 
pictures and statues that our ancestors 
would have regarded as of questionable 
propriety. No one seriously supposes 
that this change of taste is due to any 


lessening of morality or of modesty. It 


comes simply and solely from a widening 
of our knowledge, a greater familiarity 
with the world of art, and a better under- 
standing of its canons. 

It is almost difficult to realize, now, 
how sweeping was the old fashioned pre- 





judice against anything that could be 
classed as “the nude in art,” and into 
what recent times its sway extended. A 
little more than twenty years ago, when 
Hiram Powers’ great work, the “ Greek 
Slave,” was brought to his native country 
for exhibition, as soon as it left the At- 
lantic coast cities it was among a people 
who, practically speaking, had never seen 
an undraped statue before. When it 
came to Cincinnati a delegation of clergy- 
men Was sent to make a preliminary in- 
spection of it, and to report whether it 
“should be countenanced by religious 
people.” It seems positively ludicrous, 
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**A Lesson.” 


From the painting by E. Munier. 


today, that intelligent peopie should scent 
impropriety in the classical masterpiece 
of American sculpture. 

The late S. S. Conant told of a charac- 
teristic incident which occurred about the 
same time in the Boston Atheneum. A 
lady from the country—a well educated 
woman, though she had never before 
visited an art collection—was shocked to 
find a pretty and modest looking girl 
seated at the entrance of the statue gal- 


lery, taking tickets, and using her spare 
time in sewing. ‘She ought to be making 
aprons for those horrid, shameful statues, 
the visitor indignantly remarked as she 
turned away in disgust. 

At the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, in Philadelphia, it was a long estab- 
lished rule that on one day in the week 
the building should be open to ladies only, 
in order that they might view its collec- 
tions without the embarrassing presence 
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‘* Forbidden Reading."’ 
From the painting by Karl Oome. 


of the other sex. This custom has since 
been discarded, although among the later 
additions to the gallery are some such 
pronouncedly nude paintings as John 
Vanderlyn’s “ Ariadne in Naxos.” 

One benefit conferred by the great Chi- 
cago fair of last year was its very effective 
contribution to the growth of a truer 
and broader taste upon such questions. 
Our West is younger than our East, and 
to it the lesson was especially salutary. 
The vast community—imperial in popu- 


lation and extent—that is growing up 
between the Alleghanies and the Rockies, 
has not yet had time for a long artisti: 
experience. To it the art of the World’s 
Fair was nothing less than a revelation. 
The really fine collection of American 
and European paintings, the decorations. 
of the buildings, the imposing statuary 
scattered through the White City—all 
these were veritable evangels to millions. 
of their beholders. 

Among the pictures there were few, 
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probably, that attracted greater attention than Hans Makart’s 
“Five Senses.” Of two of these allegorical figures—the 
two finest of the series—engravings are given on this page. 
They are among the best and most characteristic examples 
of the Viennese colorist’s work, ranking with his great 
“Diana’s Hunting Party” in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. They were produced in 1879, five years before Makart’s 
death, when the artist,at the height of his powers and in 
the plenitude of fame, was painting in the great studio 
that the Emperor Francis Joseph 
built for him, and when the beauties 
of Vienna society were vying forthe 
privilege of posing as his models. 

Makart was undoubtedly the 
representative artist of modern 
Vienna. He had in a superlative 
degree the richness of coloring, the 
decorative drawing, the sunshiny 
atmosphere that mark the products 
of the Viennese painters—qualities 
to which Karl Ooms’ strong pic- 
ture of the old Protestant and his 
daughter, surprised at their for- 
bidden study of the Bible, may be 
taken as a characteristic contrast. 

Among Makart’s foilowers there 
are not many whose fame is more 
than local. Probably the best 
known of them is Wilhelm Kray, 
whose “ To Arcadia” is engraved 
on apreceding page. ~ 

Kray, a Berliner by birth, early 
sought the sunnier skies of the 
south. His favorite scenes are 
found upon the blue waters of the 
Italian lakes, where his idealized 
peasants laugh and sing as they 
float toward the hazy shores of an 
imagined happy land. It were a 
long voyage, truly, to such an 
Arcadia from this busy, workaday 
world of our own! 

The Viennese painters are com- 
paratively few in numbers. Of the 
Austrians who have won fame in 
the annals of modern art most “Smell.” 
have won it in other capitals. — frm the painting by Hans Mukart. 
Munkacsy studied foratime at the 
Vienna Academy, but drifted successively to Munich, to 
Diisseldorf, and to Paris, in which last city he has made his 
career. Gabriel Max, too, was once a pupil of the Austrian 
art school, but left it to sit at the feet of Piloty in Munich; 
and his example was followed by Liezen Mayer and Defreg- 
ger, both of whom were born in Francis Joseph’s dominions. 

The Bavarian capital may, indeed, justly claim artistic 

“ Sight.” supremacy among German cities. Berlin’s wonderful growth 
From the painting 6y Hans Makar. in wealth and importance may, in another generation, make 
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‘\A Song of Spring.” 


From the painting by Theodor Grust. 


her the artistic as well as the political 
capital of the new German Empire; but at 
present Munich is far in advance, both in 
the value of her art collections, the pres- 
tige of her academic traditions, and the 
strength of her following. What excellent 


work is done even by the less widely 
known Munich painters may be judged by 
the three specimens engraved herewith— 
Paul Wagner’s “ Parting Brings Sorrow,” 
Grust’s “Song of Spring,” and Nonnen- 
bruch’s “In the Pine Wood.” 











‘In the Pine Wood." 


From the painting by M. Nonnenbruch. 








OUTSIDE THE CASEMENT. 


MAIDEN from her lattice window leant, 
And, thoughtless, plucked the petals from a rose: 
Then tossed them from her ere she sought repose, 


While all the air grew soft and redolent. 





But when the dawn’s first glimmering rays are blent 
With night’s last shade, behold ! a vine upgrows, 
Whose topmost leaves a fairy flower disclose, 


That waits her touch, and sighs in banishment. 


i O Love! you dropped a heedless word, a look, 
wns Deep in my heart, that rooted there and grew 

A stalwart vine, and strove the long night through, 
Till in the breeze love’s perfect blossom shook. 


But now it droops, with fears and fancies rife ; 
Wilt ope the window, love, and grant it life ? 
William R. A. Wetson. 





















































HUNTING THE FOX. 


The picturesque and stirring sport of hounds, horses, and red coated huntsmen— 
Its old time prestige and its present popularity. 


By R. H. Titherington. 


Resounds the glad hollo, temporisactz, He shakes his head over 
La ye 
he pack scents the prey; these degenerate days when unsports- 


Man and horse follow, 
Away! Hark away! 
Away! Never fearing, 


manlike farmers will not tolerate broken 
fences and trampled crops; when land- 


Ne’er slacken your pace— lords kill foxes in order to preserve their 
What music so cheering pheasants ; when various modern innova- 
As that of the chase? tions, from wire fences to democratic 


OX hunting is generally thought of ideas, have conspired to “ruin the 

as a sport whose palmiest days country.” There never are such runs 

were in the past. Its lit- : 
erature—for it possesses a 
literature—has a reminis- 
cent tone. Its art—for the 
red coats, the flashing 
horses, and the flying dogs 
have attracted many a 
brush—has an old time 
flavor. And yet as a mat- 
ter of fact it has at least as 
many followers today as it 
ever had. In England, 
which is preéminently its 
mother country, a recent 
list shows more than a 
hundred and fifty fox 
hound packs, numbering 
more than six thousand 
couples—-the couple is al- 
ways the unit of fox hound 
arithmetic. The hunt clubs 
are as “swagger” affairs 
as ever, and to be a “ mas- 
ter of fox hounds” is the 
English country gentle- 
man’s crowning distinction 
—more brilliant far than 
an election to Parliament. 
Not a few of the greatest 
nobles in all Burke's 
Peerage are proud to add 
to their names the magic 
letters “ M. F. H.” Pip 

And yet an old fox hun- ate Gee 

ter is always a daudator From the painting by Thomas Blinks 
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572 HUNTING 
nowadays as the old ones he tells of— 
when he rode four miles in nine minutes 
with the Blankshire hounds, or eighteen 
miles “across country as the crow flies” 
in an hour and a quarter. There are no 
such merry gatherings and jolly suppers 
now as in the days when 
A club of good fellows, we met once a year 
When the leaves of the forest were yellow 
and sere. 

The annals of a typical old time Eng- 
lish hunt club have been compiled by 
Egerton Warburton, author of many hunt- 
ing songs—a verse from one of them 
heads the present article. At its estab- 
lishment in 1762, the historian of the 
club—the Tarporley Hunt, in the level 
Vale Royal country of Cheshire-—notes 
that it had “no politics,” in contrast to 
some others which had been veiled gath- 
erings of Jacobites. Its original members 
numbered but ten, including a “lady pa- 
troness.” One of them was a clergyman--- 
no doubt one of those old school “ sport- 
ing parsons” who now survive only in 
novels. 

The club’s rules were numerous and 
exacting. One described the uniform— 
“a blue frock with plain yellow metal’d 
buttons, scarlet velvet cape, and double 
breasted scarlet flannel waistcoat, the 
coat sleeve to be cut and turned up.” 
Another prescribed ‘three collar bump- 
ers to be drank after dinner and the same 
after supper; after they are drank every 
member may do as he pleases in regard 
to drinking.” They were hard ridersand 
hard topers in those days; but they had 
at least one virtue—early rising. The 
dogs were “never to wait for any mem- 
ber after eight o'clock in the morning.” 
“If’ any member of this society should 
marry,” said another statute, “he is to 
present the hunt with a pair of stiff 
topp’d, well stitched buckskin gloves 
each.” The forfeit was afterwards changed 
to a pair of leather breeches apiece—or 
two pair, in case of a second marriage. 

Many a stirring “ run” the annalists of 
fox hunting have told us of ; many a swing- 
ing lay its poets have sung. Here is 
the brief epic of a chase,one March morn- 
ing of fifty years ago, told by Sir Harry 
Mainwaring, a Cheshire hunter: “ We 
‘found’ ina small patch of gorse under 
Calveley Park wall. The hounds got 


away close to him, and all wert together 





THE FOX. 


into the barn at the farmhouse. ‘The 
fox is killed!’ we all said, but he got away 
under the door. The huntsman cast the 
hounds round the barn, and away we 
went! Very best pace! Through” 
country villages and farms, unnecessary 
to catalogue—“to the river, which we 
crossed by the old wooden bridge, and 
ran into our fox, a small vixen without 
cubs—one hour almost without a check !” 

No wonder the fascination of this swift, 
exciting sport is so contagious. Dogs 
and horses enter into it as keenly as men 
—or as men and women, it should be 
said, for the huntress goddess of Greek 
mythology has always had_ successors 
upon the modern hunting field. 


Lo, there’s a maiden, whose sweet disposition 
is 
Bent like Diana’s of old on the chase; 
Joy to the sportsman whose steed in condi- 
tion is 
Able and willing to go at her pace! 


As an instance of the spell of “the 
music of the chase,” Warburton tells of 
an incident that occurred in the year 
1807, when the mail coach that ran from 
London to Liverpool had stopped at a 
wayside inn to change horses. The two 
animals who had drawn the heavy vehicle 
over its last stage had just been taken out 
of the shafts, when a pack of fox hounds 
came by in fullcry. Instantly they pricked 
up their ears and started off, the harness 
trailing about their heels; and through a 
stiff two hours’ run they kept up with the 
hounds, taking every leap, and being “ in 
at the death.” They were taken back to 
the inn, and did another turn of duty in 
the coach shafts that same evening. 

Its spice of danger is perhaps one of the 
elements of the fascination of fox hunt- 
ing. Almost every season, both in Eng- 
land and in America, there are serious— 
sometimes fatal—accidents on the hunt- 
ing field. There is risk to sportsmen, to 
horses, and to dogs—for headstrong or | 
unskilled riders have maimed many a good 
fox hound. In Blinks’ spirited hunting 
picture “ Found !” the master, or his lieu- 
tenant the huntsman, holds up a warning 
hand to save his pack from the hoofs of 
the horses that are eager to jump the 
low hedge and start upon the newly dis- 
covered scent. 

To the fox, too, the sport is hardly a 




















‘*Found !” 
From the painting by Thomas Blinks. 
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'*Here they Come!” 


From the painting by The 


humane one—unless it be conducted upon 
the “drag” plan, commoner in America 
than in England, with an insentient bag 
of aniseed to give the pack itstrail. It 
may be urged, though, that if Reynard’s 
death scene is a cruel one, it is at least 
soon over. 


us Blinks. 


Well known is yon cover 
And crag hanging o’er— 

But the little Red Rover 
Shall reach it no more. 

The foremost hounds near him, 
His strength ’gins to droop; 

In pieces they tear him— 
Who-whoop! Who-who-whoop! 
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GEORGE W. CHILDS. 


The remarkable personality of aman who stood for the best and highest type of 
American citizenship, a man whose whole life was an object 
lesson in noble living. 


, By Harold Parker. 


i te ENTY years ago, when Lord 

Houghton—better known as Rich- 
ard Monckton Milnes—was visiting 
George W. Childs’ country house, the 
English litterateur asked his host to point 
out to him “a typical American.” Mr. 
Childs introduced him to the then Vice 
President of the United States, Henry 
Wilson, who had risen from a cobbler’s 
bench to the second political station of 
. the republic. 

Typical American as was the Massa- 
chusetts liberationist, George W. Childs 
himself was a man who far better de- 
served the title. He rose from a still 
deeper obscurity to a yet more sterling 
fame. He was self made in the best and 
fullest sense. His unaided efforts achieved 
great wealth and wide influence—achieved 
them by honorable endeavor in the sight 
of all men, and without a trace of the self- 
ishness that raises itself by pulling others 
down. And of that wealth and influence 
he made the noblest use man can make. 
He never sought to figure prominently in 
public affairs. He steadily declined all 
suggestions of political preferment. He 
did not seek to heap up a fortune that 
should be vast in these days of great for- 
tunes. It was not his ambition to found 
a financial dynasty. He chose to devote 
his powers, with the broadest sympathy, 
with the most enlightened beneficence, to 
the good of his fellow men. This was the 
central purpose of his life; this was at 
once his ideal of duty and his chosen 
pleasure. 

Mr. Childs once said himself: “If 
asked what, as the result of my experi- 
ence, is the greatest pleasure in life, I 
should reply, doing good to others. Not 

_a strikingly original remark, perhaps, but 
seemingly the most difficult thing in the 


world is to be prosperous and generous at 
the same time. During the war I asked a 
very rich man to contribute to a certain 
relief fund. ‘Childs,’ he said, ‘I can’t 
give anything. I have worked too hard 
for my money.’’ 

Unremitting as was the toil of Mr. 
Childs’ own earlier years, it is safe to say 
that such a thought as this never crossed 
his mind. “ His heart was always larger 
than his means,” said one of his boyhood 
friends who afterwards rose to promi- 
nence. “There is but one thing he al- 
ways despised, and that is meanness; 
there is but one character he hates, and 
that is a liar. I remember that he wrote 
to me years ago, when we were both boys, 
that he meant to prove that a man can be 
liberal and successful at the same time.” 

Such were the lines upon which Mr. 
Childs made a name for himself as the 
director of one of the representative 
newspapers of America. The guidance 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which 
was jointly owned by himself and the 
Drexel estate, was for almost thirty years 
the task of his business life. Acquiring 
control of the paper at atime when it was 
being published at a heavy loss, he set it 
upon a firm basis of prosperity. He made 
it more than a mere money making ma- 
chine—he made it respected as an ex- 
ponent of the best side of journalism, and 
left it as a monument to his sound judg- 
ment and right principles. 

One of Mr. Childs’ foremost pleasures 
was to seek intercourse with the leaders 
of thought and action in this and other 
lands. It is probable that no other pri- 
vate citizen of the United States ever re- 
ceived so many of the world’s great and 
distinguished men as his guests. His 
closest associate was the late A. J. 
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Drexel, whose death last June was a stun- 
ning blow to his life long friend. General 
Grant was another of his intimates. At 
his three homes—his city residence in 
Philadelphia, his country house at Bryn 
Mawr, and his seaside villa at Long 
Branch—he entertained a long list of 
Americans and foreigners famous in war, 
statecraft, science, literature, and art. 

Of the hundreds—nay, thousands of 
men, great and small, who had social in- 
tercourse or business dealings with 
George W. Childs not one, in all probabi- 
lity, ever spoke an unkindly word of him. 
He had the rare goodness that never 
made an enemy. He lived in the pleasant 
atmosphere of merited praise. ‘“ You,” 
wrote James G. Blaine in the last months 
of his life, “ are among the precious class 
of men who, with great success, have de- 
veloped liberality, charity, and justice. 
Your deserved eulogy, my dear Mr, 
Childs, is that your life has been passed 
even more in making others happy than 
in promoting your own fortunes by the 
most honorable means. The influence 
which hardens the hearts of many has 
constantly widened your benevolence and 
exalted your life. Greater eulogy hath no 
man than this.” 

And from numberless like tributes may 
be taken this other, coming from one 
whom none could suspect of adulation, 
the late George William Curtis: “To be 
universally known as constantly doing 
good, as a rich man who holds his riches 
in trust for the benefit of others, as the 
effective champion of every humane en- 
terprise, and as the friend of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his time, is the happy 
fortune of Mr. Childs.” When he passed 
away, on the 3rd of February last, the 
whole country seemed to join in offering 
condolence to the bereaved. From the 
President in the White House to the 
printer toiling at his case, hundreds spoke 
out their grief at the loss of a personal 
friend. 

It has been said that Mr. Childs, though 
he might have heaped up a fortune great 
even for these days of millions, preferred 
to regard money as a means, not an end, 
and to lay up treasures of gratitude rather 
than of gold. It is stated that not long 


ago, in reply to a suggestion that he 
might well perpetuate his memory by 
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founding a great free library, which a 
million dollars would handsomely suffice 
to equip and endow, he replied: “A 
million dollars! Why, I’m not worth it.” 

This estimate of his fortune may have 
beena modest one, but it is hardly surpris- 
ing in view of his innumerable deeds of 
munificence. The proverb, “ What I 
have saved I have lost, what I have given 
I have,” was seldom more nobly ex- 
emplified. Many were his generous acts 
that came to the knowledge of the world; 
far more numerous those that remained 
unknown—unknown, in many cases, even 
to the recipients of the needed aid. 

His charitable repute brought him an 
immense volume of applications for as- 
sistance, which he never refused in any 
case that he could ascertain to be a de- 
serving one. Beyond this, he used to 
seek out those still more deserving cases 
where pride had stifled the request for 
help, and where his wealth could change 
sore need to comfort and happiness. 

As a considerable employer of labor, 
his liberality was almost unparalleled. To 
all the workers upon the Pudlic Ledger, 
from editors to office boys, he was a gen- 
erous friend. He “divided profits ” with 
them to the extent of many thousands of 
dollars annually, he helped them in sick- 
ness or misfortune, he taught them thrift, 
he aided them to become house owners. 
For many years, down to a few months 
ago, when the younger Drexel generation 
asserted its control of the Ledger, he 
voluntarily paid his printers a rate con- 
siderably higher than that fixed by their 
union. “My business is prosperous,” he 
said; “why should not my men share in 
its prosperity ?” 

Richard T. Ely relates that he was in 
Richmond, Virginia, collecting labor sta- 
tistics, when he happened to mention the 
name of Mr. Childs to the president of the 
local organization of printers. “ Oh, sir,” 
the man said, “if all employers were like 
George W. Childs there would be no 
labor question.” 

And this brief notice may be fitly 
closed with the utterance of a former 
chief justice of Pennsylvania, who was 
himself once a printer: “ Mr. Childs has 
planted himself in the human heart, and 
he will have his habitation there while 
man shall live upon earth.” 

















THE DAUGHTER OF FESTUS HANKs.” 


By Robert McDonald 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS ALREADY PUB- 
LISHED. 


MADELINE WESSEX, daughter of the million- 
aire George Wessex, loves George Selwyn, who 
isin her father’s employ. But Wessex, who has 
risen from obscurity in the West and come to 
New York to display his wealth, is ambitious 
that his child shail make a brilliant match, and 
refuses his consent to the engagement. Selwyn 
leaves the house in despondent mood, and falls in 
with his friend Bramford, Wessex’ lawyer, who 
takes him tothe theater to see the famous Eng- 
lish actress, Eleanor Besant. Here they find 
Claggett, the editor of a ee. who invites 
them to go with him to visit the actress. In her 
pacing they meet Blake, the author of her 
play, who tells them that Miss Besant’s real name 
is Rose Hanks. He explains furthermore that 
she is the daughter of a sailor in Liverpool, who 
deserted his family, although his wife persists in 
believing that he was drowned. 

On learning that Selwyn is from the West, Miss 
Besant becomes very friendly with him and asks 
him to come and see her again, 

The next day Wessex sends for Bramford and 
asks him to discover who sent to the Hera/d office 
an advertisement asking for information of 
Festus Hanks of Liverpool. Bramford recalls 
that Eleanor Besant’s real name is Hanks, and he 
decides that whoever this Hanks may be, the 
famous actress is his daughter. 





EX. 
ELWYN was hanging around the thea- 
ter the next night, but Bramford’s 
guess was pure chance. The manager 
of one of the departments, a shrewd fel- 
low, himself from Denver, had rushed into 
Selwyn’s office in the morning and given 
him a verbal invitation from his wife to 
join a box party at Palmer’s, and meet 
Miss Besant afterward. 

‘‘We met her in Nice last spring,” 
Hartley had said. ‘She seems a nice 
enough little woman for all she’s playing 
such a confounded shady play. But I’m 
not fighting with anybody’s way of mak- 
ing aliving in these hard times. She has 
some bee or other in her bonnet about 
Western investments. I'll swear I believe 
she knows the history and present address 
of every man who ever made a dollar in 
mines. She’ll pump you dry.” And then, 
having taken Selwyn’s acceptance for 
granted, he had flung himself out again. 

Selwyn was going about his work in a 
half hearted way, hardly knowing whether 


* This story began in the January, 1894, number of MuUNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 


or not he would see the completion of his 
projects. He had rather expected some 
intimation that his services could be dis- 
pensed with, but none had come; and he 
could not go away leaving loose ends of 
unfinished work. ‘There had been a little 
dream of a letter from Madeline, but none 
had come. 

At nine o'clock he sat again under the 
spell of the strange woman in ‘‘ The Other 
House,” taking in through all the tender 
nerves of heart and brain the intoxication 
of that presence, that personality which 
was so new and so strange to him. Be- 
side the Hartleys there were one or two 
other people—men, and Miss Lord, Miss 
Besant’s companion, but they were all in- 
visible to Selwyn. 

‘‘T always like to bring a young girl or 
two ina box party,” Mrs. Hartley said 
confidentially, ‘‘ but toa play like this!” 
Her eyebrows were expressive. The house 
was full of young girls, but she metaphori- 
cally washed her hands of any complicity 
in bringing them. ‘‘ You know it’sa great 
grief to dear Miss Besant that she has to 
act in a play like this, but she is under a 
contract to that dreadful Blake, and she 
cannot break it. She told me all about it 
when we were in Nice last year. When 
she was only a child she signed a ten 
years’ contract with him, and it will not be 
up for four years more. Then she will act 
what she likes.” 

‘‘And lose money,’ 
Mr. Hartley. 

‘*You are always so sordid !” lamented 
his wife. 

Miss Besant was certainly more than 
considerate of ‘‘ that dreadful Blake,” but 
then she was considerate to everybody. 
She had offered the box to Mrs. Hartley, 
and after the curtain came down at last 
upon a silent, almost an embarrassed 
audience, the box party waited for Miss 
Besant to come from her dressing room. 

Down there she was talking to Blake. 
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said the practical 
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He sat on the edge of a chair, his long legs 
crossed, and his well shod foot swinging. 
There were lines in his face which had not 
been there when his plays had been in- 
terpreted by Miss Bonynge, in those years 
gone by. To be sure the plays were simpler 
then. They were as milk punch to pure 
brandy, compared with the remarkable 
flavor they carried now. 

Miss Besant was having her hair ar- 
ranged, and the paint removed from her 
face, but Mr. Blake seemed to take no in- 
terest in these mysteries of her toilet, and 
the elderly, stolid maid seemed to be ac- 
customed to his presence. 

‘‘How was the house?” the actress 
asked. ‘‘ You knowIcan see nothing from 
the stage.” 

‘*Oh, crowded.” Blake stood up, and 
putting his hands deep into the pockets of 
his trousers walked restlessly about. 

‘‘Coates,” Miss Besant said, ‘‘ go up 
stairs and ask Miss Lord if she has my fur 
cape—what is the matter?” she added, 
turning her calm eyes upon her manager. 

‘“Oh—ugh!” Blake threw out his 
hands with impatience. ‘I’m so sick of 
all this—mzre/ Am I to go down to pos- 
terity as a man who constructed a par- 
ticularly ingenious implement for stirring 
up mud holes? I stood on the outside 
tonight and heard a low fellow—a vulgar, 
common brute not fit to wipe my boots— 
bring back tickets to the box office. He 
said this was not a decent play for his wife 
and daughter to see.” 

Miss Besant’s upper lip lifted in a smile. 

‘And you cared for that? My dear 
Alfred, the brute’s wife and daughter will 
come to matinée now, and so will all their 
friends.” 

‘** You only see the box office receipts.” 

‘* Well, for that matter, so did Shak- 
spere. When will you remember that peo- 
ple know what they want?” 

‘“People have good wants and bad 
wants, and what you indulge is the bad— 
the utterly bad.” 

“They have more bad wants than they 
have good ones. My field is larger ;” and 
she threw around her the fur cape Coates 
had brought to her. 

Blake let the maid hold his overcoat 
while he put it on. 

“‘I don’t see,” he began, ‘‘ what you 
want to go dragging yourself——” 

“ And you——” 





‘* Yes, and me—out to supper for. Who 
are these people ?” 

‘They are Americans of good social 
position, and they are very agreeable. 


‘And likely to be useful to you in one 
fashion or other, I'll wager.” 

‘‘ That would be betting on a certainty,” 
Miss Besant calmly remarked as she went 
down the draughty corridor which led 
toward the stage door. Coatés gathered 
up a few possessions and followed. 

‘* He’s been drinkin’ agen,’’she remarked 
contemptuously to herself. ‘He just 
seems to hate her.” 

‘‘This is entirely against my principles, 
but I have to indulge myself in giving 
way to temptation now and then.” Miss 
Besant was all calm, gentle, womanly 
smiles as she put out her well gloved 
hands to touch Mrs. Hartley’s. She bowed 
and murmured a word or two to the other 
people about her, and then her eye lighted 
upon Selwyn, and she looked frankly 
glad to see him. There was almost the 
simplicity of childhood in her face. 

As they got into the carriages Blake stood 
sulkily at the door of Miss Besant’s. ‘ It 
is only a little way over to Delmonico’s,” 
he said. ‘I will walk.” 

‘“You will ride in here with me, Mr. 
Blake,” Miss Besant said in her suavest 
tones—and he came. 

As he put out his hand to assist her from 
the carriage her face came close to his for 
an instant. ‘* Donot touch wine tonight,” 
she said in his ear. ‘‘ You have had enough 
for one evening.” 


X. 


Mrs. Hart.ey had declined an invitation 
from Miss Besant to bring her theater 
party to the actress’ apartment for supper. 
She had much preferred the entrance into 
Delmonico’s. Miss Besant had been en- 
tertained at a number of the great London 
houses, and while it is. infinitely harder for 
a professional man or woman to gain a 
social footing in New York than it is in 
London, there had been evidences that 
Miss Besant would be considered on the 
avenue. But she wasin New York fora 
long stay, and she was carefully consider- 
ing her ground. The Hartleys were per- 
fectly good people, and it had been given 
out that they were old friends. She could 


afford to accept their invitations and decline 


all others, if she was so minded. 

She had early made up her mind that if 
the right social set in New York did not 
open their doors to her, she would enter 
no others. There were but two positions 
fora woman like her to take. She must 
either be sought by the people who would 
be of real social service to her, or she must 
































find herself too much taken up with her 
hard work to see any one. 

Blake had grumbled at the first evidences 
of her desire for society, and then witha 
sort of maliciousness which had grown up- 
on him these last years—a wickedness 
which continually put up its inventive 
head in the construction of his plots and 
situations—he had tried to balk her by 
telling the story of her early life. He 
knew that that meant nothing in London. 
What was it toa duke ora princess whether 
Eleanor Besant had come to London as a 
servant or the daughter of an actor ora 
tradesman? It was not her caste they 
were honoring; it was her talent, her pre- 
sent personality. Butin New York, Blake 
rather fancied that it would be different. 
Sometimes there are wheelbarrows, and 
like homely implements, lying too recently 
along the line of an American family for 
them to remind themselves of such humble 
beginnings as Miss Besant’s had been. 

True enough, she had not intended to 
cause them the pain of knowing her origin. 
To the world she was born upon that 
day six years before when Biake took her 
hands and named her Eleanor Besant. 

As they entered the well colored dining 
room which does not need the attractions 
of onyx and gilt to hold its patrons, every 
eye was lifted to look at the actress, and 
to note the people with her. Mrs. Hartley 
bowed and smiled in contentment. She 
was a comfortable sort of woman, well 
connected, handsome, rich, with the credit 
of being much richer than she was. She 
had a good house, no sons or daughters of 
her own, and was always ready to chaper- 
one (mildly) and entertain those that be- 
longed to other people. 

The flavor of Westernism had meant 
nothing to her when she came to New 
York, as she was connected with Western 
people who had come a decade before, 
opening doors with millions, creating a 
society—a reign of lavishness with which 
the old families could not compete. 

Madeline Wessex’ mother and Mrs. 
Hartley had been friends, and it was 
under the older woman's wing that the 
handsome young heiress had made her 
first venture into the world of New York. 
She had not been the great success which 
Mrs. Hartley had anticipated. Her 
money had been a great factor, and her 
beauty had counted, but she had lacked 
the chzc, the imperiousness, the intensity 
which makes a great beauty or social 
leader. And then—she had been in love 
with Jack Selwyn. 
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‘‘Of course,” Mrs. Hartley had said to 
her husband, who was her one confidant, 
‘‘of course Jack Selwyn is just that pink 
of freshness, and energy, and generositv, 
which makes a young girl fall in love, but 
it does seem an awful waste.” 

‘“What’s the matter with Selwyn?” 
Mr. Hartley had asked, with his mouth 
screwed to one side out of the way of his 
razor—for this was a morning talk. 

‘You know perfectly, James, that 
Madeline ought to marry somebody.” 

Mr. Hartley wiped his razor and con- 
sidered. ‘‘I call this the argument of a 
woman.” 

‘*Old George Wessex isn’t a woman.” 
Mrs. Hartley had rejoined, and that seemed 
to settle the question. 

Tonight Mrs. Hartley looked at Selwyn 
sitting next to Miss Besant, a flush on his 
face, and an eager light in his eye. She 
disapproved of Madeline caring for this 
penniless young man, but since she did, 
why, she was not going to sit there and 
see him under the thrall of this strange 
woman who made you think she was per- 
fection. It made her angry that Madeline 
could possibly come into rivalry with an 
actress. A flower of prejudice bloomed in 
Mrs. Hartley’s heart where she never knew 
there had ever been a plant. 

“Oh, Mr. Selwyn,” she said innocently, 
**when did you see Madeline—Miss Wes- 
sex? I wanted to take her to the dance 
last night, and to half a dozen things, but 
she has been nowhere. She wrote me that 
her father was ill, but Mr. Hartley said he 
seemed as usual when he called today.” 

co ” Selwyn’s face became scarlet. 
He was too young and his soreness too 
recent for him not to show it. ‘I was 
there yesterday. I believe Mr. Wessex is 
not well.” 

Miss Besant looked indifferently about 
the room, but her eyes started at Selwyn’s 
face, and came back to it again. She read 
it like an open book. 

‘‘Mr. Wessex is one of the Western men 
of whom you were telling me,” she said 
vaguely to Mrs. Hartley. 

Hartley broke into the conversation. 
‘* Now there is a story, Miss Besant, which 
is typical of this great and glorious coun- 
try. Wessex was a young man who came 
from nowhere—at least nothing has ever 
been known of his antecedents. He was 
an Englishman, I believe. He came into 
the mining towns about 1870——” 

Blake looked at her who had made him 
famous by her creation of his characters, 
by having been in succession the various 
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sorts of women he had put into his plays— 
gay women, sad women, scheming women, 
loving women, anything but good women ; 
and the corners of his mouth twitched. 
He knew so well how she clung to every 
straw of evidence that her father was 
alive ; how she pictured him in every man 
she heard of, if he could by any chance 
have been that Festus Hanks who had 
slipped away like a thief in the night, leav- 
ing wife and child behind him. 

‘He had a little money, they say,” Hart- 
ley went on, ‘‘and he bought stores and 
supplies for the miners, and took prospects 
in exchange for them. From being a poor 
English sailor, or whatever he was, he be- 
came in a very short time an enormously 
rich man.” 

‘““Did he bring a wife with him?” Mr. 
Blake asked with every assumption of seri- 
ous interest. 

‘‘No. But he married, within a few 
years, a charming woman.” 

‘* My dearest friend,” Mrs. Hartley said. 

‘«They tell all sorts of stories of Wessex’ 
early life, here in New York,” put in one 
of the young men who had made up the 
box party. ‘‘Only last week a man I 
know, who is on the staff of the World, 
said a fellow came in there and wanted to 
sell a story about George Wessex’ early 
life. He said he had gotten it from an old 
sailor somewhere or other, who said he 
knew Wessex in England, and came over 
with him—said his name was not Wessex 
at all, but something quite different, and 
that he had left a wife in England.” 

‘*« And several small children, I suppose, 


and an aged and infirm mother in sad need, 


of tea and flannel and coal. Oh, yes, 
Madison, tell your tale, but it isn’t new. 
They tell it over every year.” 

The young man laughed. It was small 
concern of his. He lost all sense of hav- 
ing told anything because Miss Besant had 
turned her smile upon him. She asked 
him all about newspaper men. She was 
interested in newspaper men—not the 
usual sort who came to interview her— 
they were so troublesome that Mr. Blake 
attended to them—but journalists, such as 
Mr. Madison’s friend must be. Wouldn’t 
he come in to see her-some morning and 
bring his friend? And the delighted and 
flattered Mr. Madison said that he would. 

‘*Have you and Madeline quarreled ?” 
Mrs. Hartley asked Selwyn. She had 
known them both since childhood, and 
while their love affair had never been 
mentioned to her, she knew it in every 
stage, ana they knew that she did. 
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‘‘ Not exactly.” They were both speak- 
ing under their breath, and Selwyn gave a 
nervous glance at Miss Besant which made 
Mrs. Hartley love her less than ever. 

‘‘ What is the matter?” she asked, as one 
who had the right-to know. ‘‘ Has her 
father——” 

Selwyn made a gesture of impatience. 
He was not going to be questioned even 
by Mrs. Hartley, and he was almost sure 
that Miss Besant could overhear. But her 
even, clear toned talk with Madison went 
on, and the big marabout feather fan in 
her hand almost divided them. The per- 
fume that came from it intoxicated him. 

‘«T wonder if I cannot get Madeline and 
her father to come to dinner next Tues- 
day,” Mrs. Hartley said, as though dinner 
parties were country picnics to be ar- 
ranged at a moment’s notice. 

‘‘I should like to have you meet Mr. 
Wessex, Miss Besant,” Hartley added. 
‘*' You are so much interested in our West- 
ern types ; but I suppose it would be a‘most 
impossible to get him out nowadays.” 

‘*But his daughter?” Miss Besant did 
seem interested in the Wessex family. 

‘‘Is exactly like any other sweet, beau- 
tiful girl,” her friend said warmly. ‘ You 
would like to know her. Will you come 
next Tuesday—or no, I forget the theater. 
Sunday night—can you come on Sunday ? 
A little unconventional, perhaps——” 

Miss Besant smiled sweetly. ‘There is 
no one who can as little afford to be un- 
conventional as I. I always go to church 
on Sunday evening. You are so kind— 
but the vesper service strengthens me for 
the whole week.” 

There bade fair to be a little embarrassed 
silence, which was only intensified by the 
sound of Mr. Blake’s empty wine glass as 
he put it down. It had stood full by his 
plate throughout the supper, but he seemed 
to have suddenly needed the stimulant. 

‘But, dear Mrs. Hartley, I do not wish 
to change your plans at all,” Miss Besant 
went on. 

‘‘Oh, no, indeed. I never give Sunday 
dinners, but I thought it was your unen- 
gaged evening.” 

‘* T have Wednesdays as well. The sec- 
ond performance is in the afternoon, then.” 
And so Mrs, Hartley arranged for a next 
week’s dinner. 

As Miss Besant donned her cloak for 
the second time and started toward her 
carriage she put out a hand to Selwyn. 
‘* Won’t you come and see me—some after- 
noon? Iam almost always at home then. 
I have very few friends here.” 
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And Selwyn gave an eager acceptance. 
Blake followed Miss Besant and Miss 
Lord into the carriage. He hated riding 
with women. The atmosphere of their 
frilleries was as distasteful to him as 
sweets. 

In his early days, in those days when he 
was learning to write plays by hanging 
around wings and talking to managers, 
Blake had been one of that crowd of young 
men in London who often spoke out their en- 
thusiasm over pots of beer in public houses 
on the back streets. He had sat in cold 
lodging house rooms with ideals for com- 
pany. How high those ideals had been! 
He had thought, with a glow at his heart, 
how much greater opportunity a play 
writer had in these than in the old days ; 
how civilization had complicated the char- 
acters of the /z/zets, the Helens, the Por- 
tzas, and the men who loved them. He 
had sprung eagerly, with enthusiastic com- 
prehension, into the world. He had 
brought the girl of the Liverpool lodging 
house in to interpret his characters, and 
she had intensified, had emphasized, had 
thrown her personality upon his concep- 
tions, she had driven them into the con- 
sciousness of the world, the world he had 
hoped to conquer. 

And then changes had come in, until one 
day Blake awoke to find that his art was 
garish, was bizarre, was stained. ‘The 
beautiful goddess who sat by his side, his 
model, his ideal, had become a woman 
with slow, wise eyes and a painted mouth. 
In the last year or two he had taken to 
drinking brandy as a mental support. 

Tonight, as he sat in the carriage, his 
usually quiet tongue was loosened by the 
last glass of wine he hadhad. He reached 
down into the pocket of his loose over- 
coat, and pulled out a newspaper. It was 
impossible to read a word, but Blake 
seemed to gioat over it. It was the even- 
ing paper which Claggett owned. 

‘‘This notice of yours, Rose, that you are 
going toleave the wicked man who writes 
naughty plays just as soon as your con- 
tract expires, is very good—very good, in- 
deed. Positively last appearance of the 
virtuous young woman who requires a 
vesper service on Sunday to strengthen 
her through the week ”—Blake’s voice was 
smooth, but the flash of a gas lamp showed 
a smile on his thin face—‘‘ who is com- 
pelled against her will to appear in the 
garb of vice! That really ought to be 
worth a good deal as an advertisement. 
Did you tell that to Claggett? Is he doing 
the reporting for his own paper now? Or 
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has one of the ‘ brilliant young American 
journalists’ been getting an interview ?” 

‘“ There was a young lady "—Miss Lord 
began nervously. She was dreadfully afraid 
of Blake, and ill at ease in his presence, 
particularly in these last few years. She 
never knew his jest from earnest. 

‘“Ah, a young lady! A good young 
lady, doubtless. One of those who band 
themselves into clubs to talk of the tyrant 
man, and the way working women are 
handicapped. That remark of yours ought 
to be worth a good deal as an advertise- 
ment. Pinero had sermons preached about 
his play, and the lady who represented 
stalking vice couldn’t think of anything 
more original to do than to read them to 
the reporters when they came around. 
Actualiy, my dear Rose, you are posing as 
a captive maiden. I think some society 
ought to interfere with my cruelty to you. 
I wonder if that girl—who was she ?” 

‘*Miss Clancy, I believe she said her 
name was.” Miss Besant’s voice was full 
of the coolness of utter indifference. 

‘‘ Well, if Miss Clancy can be induced 
to go about and ask all the clergymen in 
New York—they think a great deal of the 
opinions of the clergy in New York—what 
they have to say about my keeping you 
here and making you repeat the words, and 
live the life, evening after evening, of a 
bad woman, I shall be substantially obliged 
to her.” 

They had reached the hotel now, and 
the man ran down and opened the carriage 
door. Miss Besant and Miss Lord stepped 
out, lightly touching Blake’shand. He fol- 
lowed them into the elevator and into Miss 
Besant’s sitting room, the newspaper still 
half unfolded in his hand. Miss Besant 
did not sit down. She seemed to be wait- 
ing for him to go. 

“I think you will enjoy this interview. 
It isa regular chapter of Genesis, and a 
most interesting and romantic tale about 
Miss Besant’s father—who was supposed 
to be drowned, but was in reality picked 
up by an outgoing ship and brought to 
America.” Blake looked up. Miss Be- 
sant’s eyes met his, but they were full of 
defiance. All the indifference had left 
them. ‘It is supposed that when the 
good and filial child is finally released 
from durance vile, and can shake the dust 
of personified immorality from her feet, 
she will organize a company to play 
‘Esmeralda’ and go about to the various 
American asylums and seek the long lost 
Festus Hanks.” 

‘In the midst of all this nonsense is there 
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a grain of truth? 
that newspaper?” 

For answer he folded it elaborately and 
handed it to her. Her eyes—those great 
shadowy black eyes that could be so 
mournful—were blazing. 

‘‘ Alfred Blake, you will repent this to 
the last day of your life. You have given 
me more than one score to wipe out.” 

«‘ And God knows you have done it!” the 
man said passionately. 


Is my father’s name in 


XI. 


BramrorD had not arrived at his present 
position in New York without a marvel- 
ously quick intelligence. His mind acted 
almost automatically. He had a power of 
working, and a way of seeing a question 
in all its bearings atonce. He wasted little 
time in retracing his steps. 

‘*Has that advertisement appeared more 
than once ?” he asked of Wessex when the 
latter had shown him the notice that called 
for information of Festus Hanks. ‘I con- 
fess that I never look at the personal col- 
umn in a newspaper myself. Was it in to- 
day's paper?” 

“I do not know,” Wessex answered. 
‘*My papers are all there on the table. 
You might look.” 

Bramford took up the pile of papers and 
ran over the ‘‘ personals.” He found the 
advertisement repeated. 

‘‘T wonder if it is in this paper alone.” 
Bramford took up Claggett’s evening 
paper, and looked at the long list of ‘* per- 
sonals” which adorned it. The one he 
looked for was not there, but something 
more interesting caught his eye. It was 
the story of Miss Besant’s life, as Blake 
had told it to him. For an instant he hesi- 
tated. He had supposed that Blake had 
told him alone, and he had intended to 
keep his knowledge untilit might be turned 
to account; but in an instant he had re- 
flected that it was likely to come to 
Wessex sooner or later, and that his repu- 
tation for cleverness must not lag. 

‘* Here,” he said quietly, ‘‘ is a solution 
of the mystery. The advertiser for Festus 
Hanks must be Miss Besant, the English 
actress who is playing at Palmer's theater. 
Here is the story of her life. It seems her 
name is Rose Hanks, and that Festus 


’ 


Hanks was her father.” 

Bramford was as light in speech, and 
his eyes rested as easily upon the man's 
face, as though he had not the slightest 
suspicion that he was giving voice to a 
fact that might change destinies. 


Wes- 
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sex’ hand did not tremble as he held it 
out for the paper, and there was only an 
attitude of interest in all his bearing. He 
had weathered too many storms to show 


weak nerves now. He read the story. 

It was not told in the words that had 
come from Blake’s scornful tongue. It 
was complimentary to the last degree. 
Claggett himself had gone over it and 
made additions here and there. Blake 
had given him the idea that Miss Besant 
was proud of what she had done for her- 
self, and that her one hope in coming to 
America was to find her father; and ad- 
miring that trait in her, Claggett had done 
everything in his power to further what he 
supposed to be her plans. The story she 
had told Miss Clancy, of her desire to play 
a different sort of character, he had also 
made prominent. 

Wessex read it all through, and then 
put the paper down. 

‘‘That ought to bring Festus Hanks to 
the surface if he is above ground,” Bram- 
ford said cheerfully. 

‘‘Heisnot. It didnot seem necessary to 
speak of it to you or any one in the first 
instance, but now I want you to go to this 
poor girl and say to her that her father is 
dead. I knew Festus Hanks. He was 
English, and so was I—he from Liverpool, 
and I from London. We were thrown 
together in the first year or two after we 
came to this country. We were little more 
than boys, although he told me that he 
had left a wife and child—this daughter, I 
suppose—at home in England. He often 
spoke of them to me.” Wessex was look- 
ing into the cpen fire as though he could 
see, back there in the logs, visions of those 
early struggling days, when he and Festus 
Hanks communed together. ‘He had 
come away—from poverty, and the hope 
of nothing better, to make a fortune ina 
new world. He left his wife and child in 
the care of his father in law—left them 
with a good business, and intended, as 
soon as his fortune was made, to go back 
to them, and bring them all to this country. 
But—” Wessex sighed deeply for the loss 
of this friend of his youth—‘the never 
lived to do it. He died out there in the 
West. I meant, when I went to Europe, to 
hunt up his family. He did not leave an 
address, and I should not have written to 
them in any case, as he told me that they 
thought him dead.” 

Bramford almost laughed aloud. He 
thought of George Wessex posing before 
the world that knew him—or thought it 
knew him—as a mourner of Festus Hanks, 
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his early companion of the mining camps. 
But he kept his calm face. 

‘‘Go to this Miss—Besant ’— Wessex 
looked at the paper to refresh his memory 
—‘‘and say to her that you come from a 
man who saw her father die—in poverty— 
at Elko, Nevada, in 1870.” 

‘Shall I tell her your name?” 

“Tf it is necessary, yes.” 

“Well, for nerve/” Mr. Bramford 
ejaculated as he walked out of the shadow 
of the Wessex house and went down the 
avenue. ‘The next day he went upon his 
errand. <A great many curious experiences 
had come into his life. It had been neces- 
sary for him toenter families upon many 
errands, but it seemed to him that this 
was the strangest of all. 

He wondered why Miss Besant had ad- 
vertised her quest so extensively. She 
must be a wonderfully simple woman, to 
search in this way for a man who had given 
himself out asdead. Filial love must be a 
passion with her. Of ccurse she reckoned 
upon her father coming to her now that she 
was famous. 

‘* By Jove!” Bramford said to himself, 
‘«T wonder how complete that chain could 
be made. Supposing my theory is true, 
this woman is the legitimate daughter of 
—of all that money! The other one ”— 
Madeline, who had seemed a creature in- 
finitely precious only yesterday, had come 
to be ‘‘ the other one "—‘‘ hasn’t a shadow of 
a title. He might leave his fortune to her 
by will, but it’s a nice legal situation.” 

His mind was dazzled by seeing so great 
agame before him. Miss Besant took on 
a character infinitely above the one she 
had worn yesterday asthe English actress, 
fascinating as she had been in that réle. 

Bramford found Miss Besant at break- 
fast. At first she had refused to see him. 
Her maid had come down stairs, with ex- 
cuses for her mistress, but he had written 
a line upon one of his cards, giving ‘* Fes- 
tus Hanks” as his reason for coming, and 
had been immediately asked up to the sit- 
ting room. Miss Besant’s simple break- 
fast—the pot of coffee, the rolls—was on 
the table, but she left it to come forward 
to meet him. She wore a white woolen 
dress made in a simple, womanly fashion, 

3ramford thought, and a new contempt for 
Wessex crossed his mind. ‘A man with- 
out a natural impulse !” 

It had not taken Eleanor Besant all 
night to adjust herself to the new condi- 
tions which the publication of the news- 
paper article had forced upon her. Like 
that Festus Hanks who had died at Elko, 
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Nevada, in 1870, she took things as she 
found them, and made the most of them. 
She went forward to meet Bramford with 
eagerness. 

‘““Teil me,” she said, even before she 
greeted him, ‘‘ have you found my father?” 

Bramford’s manner was full of gravity, 
and it was a minute before he spoke. 

‘‘I am afraid I have very bad news for 
you, Miss Besant. I come from one who 
was a friend of Festus Hanks in the old 
days of the mining camps. He has sent 
me to tell you that you are perfectly right 
in thinking that he was carried away from 
home by the hope of making a fortune and 
returning. But, like so many who went 
to the golden West in that hope, he was 
not successful.” 

‘‘But where is he now ?” 

‘‘ He diedin 1870.” Bramford spoke quite 
solemnly. 

‘« Where?” 

‘At Elko, Nevada.” 

‘‘ Who is the friend of his who sends me 
the message ?” 

‘*George Wessex.” 

If Bramford had looked into Miss Be- 
sant’s face at that instant he would have 
seen a flash of something which even her 
powers of self control could not prevent. 
It only lasted for that one flash, and then 
sorrow and disappointment took its place. 

‘‘T felt that my father must be dead, or 
he would not have left us for all these 
years without a sign. ‘There is nothing 
for me but a pilgrimage to his grave. Who 
is George Wessex ?” 

‘‘He is a man very well known in New 
York—a man who made a great fortune in 
Western investments.” 

Miss Besant sat for an instant looking at 
the avenue from her window. There was 
dejection in every line of her figure. 

‘* Will Mr. Wessex let me see him, and 
hear the story of my father's death ?” 

Bramford hesitated. ‘‘I cannot say. 
Mr. Wessex is an invalid just now. He 
has not left his house for some time, and 
he sees no one except his daughter, and 
his business men—not many of those.” 

‘*Surely he will let me see him. I won- 
der”—Miss Besant’s finger was upon her 
lip—‘‘if it is his daughter whom Mrs, 
Hartley has asked me to meet at dinner 
next week, Miss Madeline Wessex.” 

‘* Miss Madeline Wessex is his daughter, 
and she isa great friend of Mrs. Hartley's.” 

“It seems strange, does it not”—Miss 
Besant’s voice had the vagueness of one 
who notes coincidences—‘' that the daugh- 
ters of men who were struggling friends 
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twenty years ago, should meet like this? 
We ought to be friends, ought we not? 
What is it, Lois ?”—to the maid who stood 
at the door. Miss Besant lifted the card 
on the tray. ‘‘ Mr. Madison—ah, I remem- 
ber. Mr. Bramford, will you let me know 
when Mr. Wessex can see me? I know 
that he will not refuse this request of his 
old friend’s daughter.” 

‘‘Ifhe could only see you, I know he would 
not,” Mr. Bramford said over her hand. 
He kept a little old fashioned gallantry, 
which he had never found displeasing to 
any woman. 

Madison had hunted up his friend the 
journalist the night before, and told him 
of the honor awaiting him in meeting the 
great Miss Besant, the English actress. 
‘“‘Some morning” meant the next one to 
Mr. Madison. Unable to control his im- 
patience, he had come and sent up his 
card, leaving his friend in the hotel recep- 
tion room waiting for a summons. 

Miss Besant sent back for the friend at 
once, as soon as she understood the situ- 
ation. They were a pair of very young, 
fresh faced men, with a joy in life, anda 
readiness of enthusiasm that is met with 
much oftener in young city men than 
most people would have us imagine. 
Madison had left college to occupy himself 
in going about with his family and enjoy- 
ing the world as it was created by his 
father’s money. His friend, without the 
money, had taken his very extensive 
knowledge of college sports and of New 
York City, and gone into journalism. He 
had been fairly successful, having a keen 
sense of humor and an indomitable energy 
in seeking out material upon which to ex- 
ercise it. Barton wasa trifle too light ever 
to make a great journalist, but was stor- 
ing up a vast deal of material for the 
making of a clever correspondent. As 
Miss Besant looked at him she decided 
that he was exactly what she wanted ; and 
in ten minutes he was eagerly explaining 
to her the mysteries of newspaperdom. 

‘Your audacity—the daring of American 
journalism—is the remarkable thing to 
me,” the actress said. ‘‘One never feels 
safe. It seems to me that there are a 
thousand spies lying in wait, and whenever 
a story is told of a man or woman, nobody 
stops to verify it. It is simply printed 
and sent broadcast over the world.” 

‘*Indeed, you are very much mistaken, 
Miss Besant,” Barton said, full of earnest 
defense and explanation. ‘‘ The character 
of a newspaper depends as much upon 
what its editors leave out as upon what 
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There are hundreds of stories 
which are bought and paid for, but never 
published, and thousands which are turned 


they print. 


away. Every good newspaper has a per- 
sonality, has friends, and enemies, and 
principles.” 

Miss Besant looked as though she were 
about to remember something. ‘‘ Can 
you not give me aninstance? Yes! Only 
last night Mr. Madison was telling me of 
some story which you had turned away— 
some story about a very rich man here in 
New York. Hisname was” she looked 
helplessly at Madison. She had forgotten. 

‘Mr. George Wessex ?” 

‘“Yes. It was about some story a sailor 
had brought in. It sounded interesting. 
Now why, Mr. Barton—I ask purely to 
gain some knowledge of your professional 
standpoint—why was that story refused ?” 

‘* Because there was more loss than gain 
in printing it. It was nota newstory. It 
had been heard before, although it has 
never been printed, and even had it been 
verified, it would do much more harm than 
good. Mr. Wessex is a very rich and 
prominent citizen. His ruin—and he is 
not a man to lightly consent to ruin—would 
be in the light of acalamity. ‘To tell the 
truth, though,” Barton laughed, ‘‘ merely 
as a study in human nature, I should like 
to run that story to earth. It has ele- 
ments of sensationalism in it; but for that 
matter”—there was more than a touch of 
amateur cynicism in Mr. Barton’s very 
gentlemanly voice—-‘‘so have most stories 
of real life.” 

‘* Well,” asked Miss Besant with lively 
interest, ‘‘ why do you not? Tell me the 
story again. It begins to interest me. I 
believe I should enjoy unraveling amystery 
myself. It is Gaboriau in real life.” 

‘©Of course you have heard of this great 
Western millionaire, George Wessex ?” 

‘Yes, I heard them speak of him last 
night—Mr. Madison and Mr. Hartley.” 

‘He is almost the richest man in Amer- 
tica, which makes him very interesting. 
Then he has made his money in the sight 
of all men, and by the shrewdest means, 
and he is spending it in the most wonder- 
ful fashion. The thing that interests 
people particularly is the great field for con- 
jecture concerning his ancestry. There 
is a certain point beyond which you can- 
not go. No reporter ever gets near him. 
I’ve often thought that he might tell 
the whole story if he could be reached. 
You see everybody can tell a fresh story 
about him without much danger of 
being contradicted. The last to come 

















to us is a story told down in some sailor's 
lodging house by an old sailor. He says 
that he knew Wessex in Liverpool and 
California, and that his name is not Wessex 
at all, and that he left a wife and family 
on the other side.” 

‘‘ What did he say his name was?” 

‘That the reporter said the old fellow 
would not tell, and fora very funny reason. 
He said that he had an old shipmate who 
was going to marry Wessex’ supposed 
widow, and he supposed he had done so, 
and he wasn’t going to dig up any dead 
husbands to disturb a shipmate’s fireside.” 

“Ah!” said Miss Besant. ‘It is an in- 
teresting story, isn’t it?” 

Barton was pleased at having awakened 
so much interest. 

‘‘T should think you would want to work 
it up,” Miss Besant said. ‘It interests 
me so much that I want tohelp you. Sup- 
pose”—she laughed—‘‘ you let me have a 
taste of adventure. Let me—it can be of 
no consequence to anybody but me, for 
you will keep me out of the newspapers, 
Iam sure—know something of the way 
you work up a story. What matter if it 
cannot be printed? I will pay your people, 
just asthough I owned a newspaper. It 
looks very childish, but I have so few 
amusements.” 

Her face was almost wistful. Barton 
was delighted. It did not seem strange to 
him. His work was so fascinating to him 
that he wondered not why Miss Besant 
wanted to see a reporter's method of 
handling a story, but that it was not every- 
body’s fad. 

‘‘ Nothing will please me better, and it 
surely can be done,” he said. 


XII. 


Ir seemed that Miss Besant’s acquaint- 
ances were determined that her invitations 
should not get cold or evaporate from her 
mind. Selwyn remembered his this after- 
noon, and turning the key in his office 
desk at three o’clock went up town to dress 
and seek again that look in Miss Besant’s 
eyes which drew him like a magnet. 

He came into the hotel dining room with 
half a dozen roses in his hand. It had 
seemed much more natural to bring them 
than to send them. Anybody might send 
roses to an actress; to bring them was the 
office of a friend, and this Selwyn hoped 
he was becoming. 

Miss Besant did nothing to remove the 
impression. She took the roses from him 
with pretty thanks, and, sending for a bowl 
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of water, arranged them herself, talking to 
him all the while. There was a pile of 
manuscript, hastily written, interlined and 
blotted, lying on the round table where she 
put the roses. She took it up in her hands. 

‘This is something which I suppose a 
great many people would consider very 
precious,” she said, with a little smile upon 
her lips. Miss Besant smiled with an odd 
uplifting of her short, curved upper lip 
over her teeth. ‘‘ Everybody has gone to- 
day. Mrs. Hartley has kindly taken Miss 
Lord to drive in your Park, and see the 
people. I have stayed at home to read 
over the first rough draft of Mr. Bhake’s 
new play.” 

‘* Why, is he writing a new one?” Mr. 
Selwyn asked innocently. 

‘Tf I were unkind,” Miss Besant said in 
something of a martyr-like tone, ‘‘I might 
say that it was to make a wickeder one. 
But that is not his primary reason. People 
are always wanting something new, and it 
is our duty to give it to them.” 

‘“Is it wickeder ?” 

“If it can be. Oh, how I hate these 
things! I wanted Mr. Blake to write the 
sort of play—well, the sort I wanted! Of 
course I could not construct a play, but I 
knew exactly the character I most wanted 
to represent. I wanted it to be a good 
woman, a good girl. I wanted the plot to 
be only a simple little love story. I believe 
that people still care for pretty love stories; 
don’t you ?” 

‘“Yes, I do,” Selwyn said. 

‘* Of course they do’ —going on as though 
his supporting opinion had given her con- 
fidence. ‘* That is one story of which 
people will never tire. I had a sketchy 
sort of idea in my mind. I told it to Mr. 
Blake, but’”—she threw out her hands with 
a gesture that scattered her sketchy little 
idea to the four winds. 

‘*T am sure that it was a goodone. Will 
you not tell it to me?” 

‘*‘It is not worth telling, only that it may 
make you understand what I want to do, 
what I think people want. Most people 
are nice and good, I know they are. I 
wanted to play the part of a young girl, 
with a lover, of course. My little idea 
isn’t a very original one. Only I want the 
girl to be very, very rich, and her lover to 
be poor, and I want the girl to feel her 
riches more than he feels his poverty.” 

Miss Besant was looking at the roses in 
the bowl before her, turning their stems in 
her white fingers, but Selwyn was seeing 
Madeline before his eyes. 

‘‘I want the young man to be truly 
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courageous, to understand my heroine; to 
know that she has not the courage to ask 
him to wear the appearance of a fortune 
hunter; to understand that she would 
rather break her heart than hurt his pride. 
He must feel this without her saying a 
word. How few men understand!” 

‘*T wonder if I exactly catch your mean- 
ing ?” Selwyn asked. 

‘“Oh, perhaps not. I am so accustomed 
to repeating the words written for me to 
say, that I do not know how to express an 
original idea. Let me illustrate. Here is 
a rich girl, with a lover. Her people want 
her to make a great marriage, and object 
to the lover. Now conventionally, the 
lover shuns her on account of her 
wealth, and she has to encourage him. 
That is all wrong. When a woman is in 
love her hero—her lover—is the greatest 
thing on earth to her. Her wealth is 
nothing, and he belittles himself in her 
eyes when he weighs himself against it. I 
want a play written—I don’t know how, I 
am sure—which will bring out that idea. I 
want the hero to be a real hero, who goes 
beyond conventionalities.” 

‘‘Do you think a girl feels like that?” 
Selwyn asked. 

‘‘T know she does. Whatawoman loves 
inamanis manliness. I want to havea 
play that shows it. She wants a boldness 
that she can exultin. It is for that reason 
that so many girls marry adventurers. 
Having nothing to lose, they dare any- 
thing ; and a woman loves, and the world 
admires, the man who dares.” 

There was a new light in Selwyn’s face. 
He looked at the actress, who spoke as he 
had never heard any one speak before, 
She seemed to have been a guide, a prophet- 
ess sent to him. 

‘*But’—her expression changed almost 
to one of wistfulness—‘ does it personally 
interest you? I wish it did, and that you 
would tell me about it. I have lived such 
a strange life, such a lonely life. I have 
never had a friend except dear old Ade- 
laide. I never cared for the men and 
women about me. I have never had a 
confidence given me in my life.” 

‘‘And Ihave never given one,” Selwyn 
said impulsively. ‘‘I have had a lonely 


life, too; but I feei like telling you the 
whole story.” 

‘‘But the sweetheart—didn’t you give 
her confidences?” 

‘I never have had much of an oppor- 
tunity. 


We have really been together 


(To be continued.) 
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We used to see each other as 
children, and I believe we always—I always 


very little. 


loved her. Here in New York we see 
each other in snatches.” 

‘‘Does she come from Denver?” 
actress went on. 

“Yes.” Selwyn looked as though he 
thought every one must know his love. 

‘Ts it the lovely Miss Wessex, of whom 
I heard them speaking last night? How 
strange! My little story is something like 
yours, then. Tell me.” 

And Selwyn began at the beginning and 


the 


‘told this woman, whom he had known two 


days, the whole story of his love for Made- 
line. She listened with a soft burning 
color in her usually pale cheeks. 

‘‘She is lovely! I know that she feels 
exactly as I thought a woman would feel. 
Promise me that you will go to her and 
explain this misunderstanding. Tell her 
the truth. W_1atis anything to her in com- 
parison to your love—when she loves you? 
Promise me.” 

‘*T will,” Selwyn said. 

‘* Will you tell her, too, that you told me 
the story ?” 

“‘T will, indeed. I will tell her, if you 
do read her aright, that the knowledge came 
from the heart of another good woman. I. 
will”—— 

‘‘No! Let her think it came from yours. 
Only tell her that I advised you. I won- 
der if I may know her?” 

‘‘Tf it is in my power, you shall.” 

Selwyn arose. He wanted to take the 
first steps which would bring him back to 
Madeline. 

After he had gone, Miss Besant took 
up the pile of blotted manuscript, and sit- 
ting by the table went over it line by line, 
a pencil in her hand. Now and then her 
mind seemed to wander. She walked to 
the window once and looked out, a little 
frown between her brows. 

“‘I wonder how much I am like him?” 
she said aloud. ‘I am not like mother. 
If the girl disobeys him, and he is like me, 
he will be merciless. Poor soft fools !” 
And then she went back to her editing. 

Blake came in an hour later, and picked 
up the leaves she had put down. ‘* What 
do you think of it ?” he asked indifferently. 

Miss Besant sat with her hands in her 
lap and looked at him for an instant, her 
lids half over her black eyes. 

** Alfred,” she said, ‘‘ what you ought 


“to do is charade writing—charades for 


girls’ schools.” 
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A POSSIBLE CLAIMANT OF THE ENGLISH THRONE. 


The mystery of George IV and Mrs. Fitsherbert, and the strong evidence that they 
were actually married— Was there a son of the marriage ?—The papers 
tn Coutts’ Bank might solve this interesting question. 


By George Grantham Bain. 


] S there living today a direct descendant 

of George IV, a prince whose moral 
if not legal claims to the throne of Eng- 
land are prior tothose of the younger line 
that now wears the crown? 

The question is suggested by a para- 
graph which appeared not long ago in 
Mr. Labouchere’s 7ruth, saying that the 
time had come to make public the papers 
that are lying in Coutts’ Bank in Lon- 
don, placed there by the representatives 
of William IV and Mrs. Fitzherbert in 
1833. These papers relate to the mar- 
riage of George IV and Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
and all that is known of their contents is 
contained in a brief memorandum kept 
by the latter. According to this state- 
ment the papers are: 

1. The mortgage on the palace at 
Brighton. 

2. The certificate of the marriage, dated 
December 21, 1785. 

3. Letter from the late king (George 
IV), relating to the marriage, signed. 

4. Will written by the late king (George 
IV). 

5. Memorandum written by Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, attached to a letter written by 
the clergyman who performed the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

The incident of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s mar- 
riage to George IV is one of the most re- 
markab!e in English history. English 
princes and kings have had few scruples 
about putting away old wives and taking 
new ones; and the superseded favorites 
have usually been satisfied with some les- 
ser title and the provision of an estate 
and an income. Nor have the members 
of the royal family of Great Britain had a 
surprising respect for woman’s virtue. 
Before George IV came to the throne 
he was as harumscarum a young man as 


even English royalty has claimed—and 
that is saying much. He was one of a 
long line of royal libertines. 

At the age of twenty three (when, says 
his biographer, he was “ the most accom- 
plished prince of Europe”) he met the 
widow of Thomas Fitzherbert, known 
then and afterwards as “the beautiful 
Mrs. Fitzherbert.” She was not twenty 
nine years of age, though she had been 
married and widowed twice. Her maiden 
name was Mary Anne Smythe, and she 
was the daughter of Walter Smythe, 
Esq., of Brambridge in the county of 
Hants, second son of Sir John Smythe, 
Baronet, of Eske in the county of Dur- 
ham and Acton Burnell in Shropshire. 
She was born in 1756, and when nineteen 
she was married to Edward Weld, Esq., 
of Lulworth Castle in the county of Dor- 
set. He died before they had been mar- 
ried six months, and two years later she 
married Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq., of 
Swinnerton. He lived three years after 
their marriage. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert had been a widow for 
only four years, then, when she first met 
the heir to the throne of England. He 
paid devoted attention to her; but fearful 
of his intentions, she resisted them as best 
she could. But one day she was sum- 
moned to Carlton House by Lord Onslow 
and others with the assurance that the 
prince had deliberately stabbed himself, 
that he was in imminent danger, and 
that her immediate presence was all that 
would save him. On this representation, 
after some demur she consented to go to 
Carlton House on condition that a lady 
of high character should accompany her. 
The Duchess of Devonshire went with 
her tothe prince, whom she found pale and 
covered with blood. This may have been 
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part of a trick, but she afterwards bore 
testimony that she believed that it was 
not—that she had seen the scar of the 
wound which he had made. 

The prince insisted that he would not 
be content to live unless she would con- 
sent to be his wife, and put on her finger 
a ring which he borrowed from the 
Duchess of Devonshire. Then the party 
returned to Devonshire House, where a 
statement of what had occurred was 
drawn up. 

The next day Mrs. Fitzherbert left 
England and went to Holland, writing to 
Lord Southampton that in what had: oc- 
curred she had not been a free agent. 
She remained abroad for more than 
a year, pursued by couriers of the 
prince bearing letters urging her to con- 
sent to be his wife. Lord Stourton, ina 
manuscript descriptive of the affair, said 
that he had seen a letter thirty seven 
pages long, written by the Prince of 
Wales, saying that his father would con- 
nive at the union. Under the pressure 
constantly brought to bear on her, she 
first consented to promise that she would 
never marry any one but the prince, and 
finally that she would return to England 
under certain conditions and become his 
wife. These conditions, as Lord Stour- 
ton says, “satisfied her own conscience, 
though she could have no legal claim to 
be the wife of the prince.” The law for- 
bade the marriage of a prince of the blood 
royal with a subject. Mrs, Fitzherbert 
was a Catholic, too, and the Act of Set- 
tlement declared that a prince who 
married a Catholic forfeited all claim 
to the throne. 

In a letter to the Prince of Wales on 
the subject of his reported marriage to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, Charles Fox wrote: 
“In the first place you are aware that a 
marriage with a Catholic throws the prince 
contracting such marriage out of the suc- 
cession of the crown. I have stated 
this danger upon the supposition that the 
marriage would be a real one; but your 
royal highness knows as well as I that 
according to the present laws of the 
country it cannot be. . If there 
should be children from the marriage, I 
need not say how much the uneasiness as 
well of yourselves as of the nation must 
be aggravated.” 

The prince replied to his friend that he 





need have no uneasiness, that “the world 
will now soon be convinced that there not 
only is but never was any grounds for 
these reports which of late have been so 
malevolently circulated.” 

On the strength of this letter, Mr. Fox , 
denied the truth of the stories on the 


floor of the House of Commons. From 
anecdotes related by those who were 
close to the prince at this time, brought 
down on undoubted authority, he was 
displeased with the forceful language used 
by Mr. Fox, and even tried to persuade 
Mrs. Fitzherbert that he was in no way 
responsible for the denial. 

There seems to be no historic doubt 
that a marriage ceremony of some kind 
was actually performed. Lord Stourton, 
who left a brief history of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert’s alliance, to be made public if neces- 
sary to preserve her character, says that 
she was married by a Protestant clergy- 
man, her uncle, Harry Errington, and her 
brother, Jack Smythe, being present. 
“No Roman Catholic priest officiated,” 
he says. “A certificate of this marriage 
is extant in the handwriting of the prince, 
and with his signature and that of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert.” The names of the 
witnesses were added, but Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert cut them off, fearing that her brother 
and her uncle (or her cousin, as he is 
called in Huish’s Memoirs) might suffer 
at the hands of the law for their partici- 
pation in the ceremony. 

Horne Tooke, in a pamphlet published 
at the time when Prince George and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert were living together, spoke of 
her as “ both legally, really, worthily, and 
happily for this country her royal high- 
ness the Princess of Wales.” Tooke adds 
that the ceremony was performed by a 
Catholic priest. Banvard, in his “ Life of 
George IV,” says that the ceremony was 
performed by the Abbé Sechamp, and 
that Mr. Fox not only knew of it, but 
was present. But by whomsoever it was 
performed, there is no doubt that there 
was a ceremony of some kind, for the 
prince himself spoke of it to many. The 
exact truth about it will not be known 
until the papers which now lie in Coutts’ 
Bank are opened. 

If circumstantial evidence of the mar- 
riage were needed to add to this mass of 
direct testimony, it would be found in the 
attitude of William IV to Mrs, Fitzher- 

















bert after the death of George IV. Al- 
though the marriage had been so strenu- 
ously denied in the interest of the royal 
family, and although his brother had for- 
mally taken another wife, William IV 
always treated Mrs. Fitzherbert as though 
she were one of his own family. George 
III, too, and all the royal household, 
before George IV came to the throne, 
had always showed her the greatest re- 
spect. William IV offered to make her a 
duchess, authorized her to wear mourning 
for his brother, and introduced her to his 
family. She frequently attended the 
king’s small Sunday parties at Brighton, 
and was always received with kindness 
and consideration. 

But though the marriage of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert can hardly be questioned in the 
light of all the evidence, its legality is not 
urged by even her warmest friends. The 
Hon. Charles Langdale, who in 1855 
wrote a defense of her under the title of 
“Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert ” (a publi- 
cation now out of print) says: “On the 
legal character of that marriage which 
united her in the sight of God and her 
conscience to the heir to the throne, I 
have already said that it is not my pur- 
pose to insist. Every Catholic who has 
arrived at an advanced period of life, and 
has entered on the marriage estate in his 
earlier years, must have practically felt 
the distinction between the laws of God 
and the enactments of the state.” 

Of course the publication at this time 
of the papers so vaguely described in the 
memorandum of Mrs. Fitzherbert would 
be of great historic interest, as they would 
finally settle questions much disputed 
among historians as to the details of the 
marriage. But they would serve a still 
more interesting purpose, perhaps. Many 
of those who have urged their publication 
from time to time have done so in the 
belief that they would show that there 
was some issue from this union. 

A writer who reviewed the Hon. Charles 
Langdale’s book in Harfer’s Magazétne in 
1856 made the singular mistake of saying 
that the fifth of the papers mentioned in 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s memorandum was “a 
letter from the clergyman who performed 
the ceremony, indorsed ‘No issue from 
this marriage, M. Fitzherbert.’” In the 
correspondence between Lord Albemarle 
and Mrs, Fitzherbert’s friend Lord Stour- 
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ton in regard tothe papers, Lord Stourton 
wrote of the fifth memorandum: “ Of all 
the documentary papers, I consider this 
probably the most important; particularly 
if I am correct in the notion thet this 
memorandum contains Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
testimony that no issue arose from this 
marriage. At all events, the clergyman’s 
letter is, in itself (particularly as the cer- 
tificate is a mutilated instrument), a valu- 
able record in favor of our friend's 
reputation. I have myself, previously to 
this arrangement, taken the liberty tocoun- 
sel Mrs. Fitzherbert to leave some evidence 
in her own handwriting as to the circum- 
stances of no issue arising from this con- 
nection, and had advised it being noted with 
her own signature at the back of the certi- 
ficate. Tothisshe smilingly objected, on 
the score of delicacy, and I only stated it 
at present in justification of my expecta- 
tion that the memorandum IJ have alluded 
to is to this effect.” 

While this testimony of Lord Stour- 
ton, to whom Mrs. Fitzherbert con- 
fided the circumstances of her mar- 
riage, with the request that he would 
defend her if occasion should demand 
after her death, seems to confirm the 
impression gained by historians, there 
are many doubts of the correctness of 
their theory—doubts which can be solved 
in no other way than by the publication 
of the papers at Coutts’ Bank. In the 
first place the refusal of Mrs, Fitzherbert 
to bear testimony to so important a fact 
“on the score of delicacy’”’ seems signifi- 
cant tomany. Then the evident desire 
of the royal family to keep these docu- 
ments secret is considered suspicious. 

George IV made many efforts to obtain 
possession of the papers that Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert held. What he did not accom- 
plish by force, his successor, William 1V, 
seems to have brought about by kindness. 
Under the supervision of the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir William Knighton, the 
Earl of Albemarle, and Lord Stourton, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert destroyed all of the 
papers relating to her connection with 
George IV except the five named in the 
memorandum, which she kept for the 
better preservation of her fair fame. They 
were placed with Coutts & Company, in- 
dorsed as follows: 

‘‘These papers are placed by Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert at Messrs. Coutts & Company, at the dis- 
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posal of the Earl of Albemarle and Lord 
Stourton, according to a memorandum dated 


the 24th of August, 1833. _ 
ELLINGTON, 


‘* ALBEMARLE. 
‘* STOURTON.” 

The proper time for the disclosure of 
these papers came just prior to the publi- 
cation of Langdale’s defense of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, when Lord Holland in his 
memoirs charged that she was only the 
mistress of the Prince of Wales. Mr. 
Langdale, holding authority given him by 
_his brother, Lord Stourton (then dead), 
applied to the Rev. E. S. Keppel, who was 
the executor of Lord Albemarle, for per- 
. mission to withdraw the documents from 
the bank and make them public. This 
Mr. Keppel declined to give, on the 
ground that the publication “ would only 
pander to the bad feelings of the great 
world without doing good.” 

There is very little doubt that the in- 
tention of William IV was to have these 
papers placed where they would remain 
concealed for all time. Lord Albemarle 
was his friend, and acted for him in the 
matter; and Mr. Keppel undoubtedly car- 
_ ried out the wishes of Lord Albemarle in 
refusing to grant Mr. Langdale’s request. 
In doing so, he said: “ My own opinion, 
I may add, is that an unfair aspersion has 
been made on Mrs. Fitzherbest’s character 
by the late Lord Holland and now pub- 
lished by his son.” If he held this belief, 
and knew that the publication of these 
papers would confirm it in the public 
mind, his reason for withholding them 
seems altogether trivial, especially as Mr. 
Langdale advised him that he proposed 
to make all the facts which he himself 
possessed concerning Mrs. Fitzherbert 
public property. 

The most natural conclusion from the 
anxiety of George IV and his successor 
concerning these papers, and the pre- 
cautions which have been taken to keep 
them secret, is that they contain some- 


A QUATRAIN. 


thing of much more interest and impor- 
tance than the proof of the marriage of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert to the Prince of Wales. 
Taken in connection with the anxiety 
that was felt on this point by all of those 
concerned, the most natural conclusion is 
that there is among them some memo- 
randum relating to issue from the mar- 
riage which might in some way have 
complicated the succession to the English 
throne. 

This belief has been so general that 
from time to time the story of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s marriage has been revived to 
fit a newspaper romance. It was not 
many years ago that the statement was 
published that “an heir to the throne of 
England” was living in a poorhouse in 
one of the Eastern States. The story 
traced the paternity of the pauper toa 
son of the Prince of Wales and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. It is almost needless to say 
that it was not confirmed, and that many 
similar romances have been only seven 
days’ wonders, because no satisfactory 
testimony to the validity of the claims of 
the hero or the heroine of the story could 
be produced. 

Still there are many who believe that 
when the papers in Coutts’ bank are 
made public, it will be shown that there 
was achild born to Mrs. Fitzherbert and 
the prince, and spirited away; and many 
even have hopes that the descendants of 
that child may be traced. 

Common belief once associated a gen- 
tleman who lived in Washington some 
years ago with the succession, and it was 
said at that time that the archives of the 
Jesuits contained the proof of his ances- 
try. Perhaps some day the Society of 
Jesus may make public the facts in its 
possession—if such facts there be. Per- 
haps some influence may be brought to 
bear in England to have the vexed ques- 
tion settled by the production of the 
papers which are resting in Coutts’ Bank, 
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Tue sudden flash of a beloved face 
Into a moment, and that moment near— 
Then past ; and, in the falling of a tear, 
A young winged, golden sorrow lives in place. 


Anna Robeson Brown, 














THE LEGENDS OF WAGNER’S OPERAS. 


The old Teutonic traditionary lore tn which the great German master found the 
themes of his music dramas—How he molded his types of human 
passions, his studies of philosophic truths. 


By George Holme. 


“T° HE great reform which Wagner made 

in opera was the changing of music 
from ranking as an end to being a means. 
Wagner was a great dramatic poet, who 
saw in music an interpretation, an ex- 
pression, and a realization of the greatest 
truths. Voltaire once said that “ what is 
too stupid to be said, is 
sung;” but every one of 
Richard Wagner's librettos, 
written by himself, is a 
great theme, and the music 
to which he has set it 
swings and clashes the idea 
into the hearer’s consci- 
ousness. 

In Wagner were blended 
the poet and the musician, 
the philosopher and the 
seer. In the old myths he 
saw the warfare of good and 
evil, and with a full realiz- 
ation of the mission of the 
artist he brought into a 
living reality the types of 
metaphysical truths. Every 
character he created is per- 
fectly life-like. Each lives 
with vividness, and by the 
addition of the music it 
stirs in the soul of the most 
unimaginative the emo- 
tions it was sent to embody. 

Wagner mirrors the 
greatest intellectual truths 
upon minds that do not 
understand the significance 
of what they are receiving. 
The music _ interprets, 


through their own emo- 
tions, what in many cases 
they are incapable of com-” 
prehending. Many critics 





The Stealing of the Rhinegold (‘' The Rhinegold"’). 


have preached against the “ Ring of the 
Nibelungs,” the theme of his four greatest 
operas—* Rhinegold,” “ The Valkyrs,” 
“Siegfried,” and “G6tterdimmerung ’— 
but it has outlived all its critics and 
The com- 
ideal to 


marched to its proper place. 
poser scorned to debase_ his 








From the painting by Theodor Pizis. 
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popular favor, but held it immaculate in 
its loftiness. The thread of this story 
has for its central motzfa ring made of 
the Rhinegold, which Alberich the Nibe- 
lung steals from the Rhine daughters. 


WAGNER'S OPERAS. 


greatest of Wagner’s characters, the 
maiden Brunnhilde. She it is whose 
mission is to carry the dead warriors to 
the home of the gods, Walhalla, where 
they live immortal. 





Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens (‘' Gotterdammerung"’). 


From the painting by Theodor Prxis. 


Alberich and Wotan, the great god, 
symbolize greed. The possessor of the 
ring acquires power, but must lose love. 
Wotan obtains the jewel by cunning, and 
soon finds himself involved in calamity 
which can only be averted by one free, 
who takes upon himself the reparation of 
the theft. 

The real hero of the poem is Siegfried, 
who is born of the love of the twins Sieg- 
munde and Sieglinde. This story is one 
for which Wagner has been greatiy 
criticised. The twins appear in ‘“ The 
Valkyrs,” in which is also one of the 


When the husband of Sieglinde, Hund- 
ing the robber, is about to meet Sieg- 
munde, Brunnhilde comes suddenly upon 
the guilty lovers, whom she finds hidden 
in a Cave. 

“ Who beholds me,” she says, “to death 
in battle is doomed.” 

But the love of the pair disarms the 
virgin Valkyr, and she determines to 
spare Siegmunde. This Wotan will not 
allow, and he not only foils Brunnhifde, 
but condemns her to lie enchanted upona 
rock surrounded by fire. From this fate 
Siegfried, the hero, after slaying the 
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Brunnhilde Discovers Siegmunde and Sieglinde (‘' The Valkyrs’’). 


From the painting by Theodor Pizis. 


dragon guardian, and obtaining the Rhine- 

gold, rescues her to life and love. 
Brunnhilde has exulted in her maiden- 

hood, and when Siegfried finds his way to 


her rock, and wakens her with a kiss, 
she appeals to him: 

Leave, ah leave, 

Leave me unlost! 








Force me not 

With thy fiery nearness! 

Shiver me not 

With thy shattering will, 

And lay me not waste in thy love. 


But the passion in his heart awakens 


THE LEGENDS OF WAGNER'S OPERAS. 





After the operas were finished, the com- 
poser wrote to Liszt: “Never has such a 
tribute been paid to woman as in this 
work of mine.” 

It is the conquering of the world 





Siegfried and the Dragon (‘' Siegfried ’’). 


From the painting by Theodor Prxis. 


an answering love in hers, and she gives 
way to the pride of giving. She gives up 
being a goddess to become a woman. It 
is Brunnhilde who finally restores the 
Rhinegold to the Rhine maidens—an ex- 
piation that brings the dawn of a new 
and brighter era. 

Nowhere in ali dramatic poetry has 
there been such a picturing of the transi- 
tion of virgin to wife as Wagner has shown 





in this character. Brunnhilde is she 
woman. Wagner has painted here the 
exalted, poetic ideal of womanhood. 


through the victory over self which is 
conveyed in this poem, and the act is 
finally in the hand of the woman. As 
Brunnhilde flies upon her steed into the 
funeral pyre of her husband, she says: 

‘To the world I give now my holiest wisdom; 

Not goods, nor gold, nor godlike pomp, 

But let only love remain.” 

“Lohengrin” is one of the most popu- 
lar of Wagner’s operas, being as purely 
legendary as the “ Nibelungen Ring,”’ but 
treated in a different way. Lohengrin is 
the son of Parsifal, and one of the guar- 
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dians ‘of the Holy Grail. There are in 
the story two types of women, Elsa and 
Ortrud. Elsa, the wife of Lohengrin, for 
whom he comes in his swan boat to do 
combat, and whom he begs not to ask his 
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name, and then, bidding her an eternal 
farewell, her husband sails away in his 
swan boat. 

Wagner, in his own analysis of the 
character of Lohengrin, said : “‘ Lobengrin 


The Coming of Lohengrin (‘‘Lohengrin’’). 


From the painting by Theodor Pizis. 


origin, for in the telling he must leave 
her, is the complete incarnation of that 
love which, while not incapable of self 
sacrifice, aims at the full and complete 
possession of its object. She loves this 
beautiful knight of the swan who has 
come out of the world of visions to save 
her, but she feels that she must not only 
own him now, but his whole past, as well 
as his whole future. She knows that it 
will be her eternal loss to ask him who he 
is, but spurred on by Ortrud, she feels 
that she must do it. He tells her his 


sought the woman who believed in him; 
who should not ask who he was, nor 
whence he came, but should love him as 
he was, and because he was what he ap- 
peared to her to be. He sought the 
woman to whom he should not have to 
account for himself, to justify himself, but 
who should unconditionally /ove him.” 
This he did not find. 

The second scene in the opera perfectly 
carries out Wagner’s theories as to opera 
making. The music is full of the love 
motive, darkening as the insinuations of 
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Ortrud find a place in Elsa’s mind, and 
then the sound of warning comes. 

In Ortrud, the wife of the claimant to 
the throne, Wagner has personified the 
woman without love. She is that horrible 
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maiden who will be faithful unto death. 
This he thinks he has discovered in 
Senta, the beautiful, dreamy, imaginative 
daughter of Daland. But he learns that 
she has already been unfaithful to Eric 





Senta at her Spinning Wheel (‘The Flying Dutchman ’’) 


From the painting by Theodor Pisis. 


thing, a politic, scheming woman. She has 
but one passion—an ancestral pride ; and 
to gratify this she would sacrifice all. 

“The Flying Dutchman” is founded 
upon Heine’s version of the legend. This, 
like “ Lohengrin,” embodies special traits 
of human nature, instead of the great phil- 
osophic truths of the later dramas. The 
idea of the opera came to Wagner during 
a storm which overtook him on a voyage 
from Riga to Paris. The Flying Dutch- 
man chained his fancy, and, he declared, 
followed him the entire way. 

The plot of the opera is simple. The 
phantom ship with red sails and black 
hull must sail the seas untii its owner, 
the wandering Jew of the ocean, finds a 


for him, and sails away. Senta, truly 
faithful to her new love, throws herself 
into the sea, and at this proof the spell is 
broken and the Flying Dutchman is free. 

Senta is the exact opposite of Elsa. 
She does not care where her lover comes 
from, or where he is going; she only 
knows that she loveshim wow. Through 
this whole opera the music is remarkable 
for its forcible expression of the text. 

It was during a visit to the castle of 
Wartburg, in the Thuringian hills, that 
Wagner first conceived the idea of writ- 
ing “ Tannhiduser.” The plot was taken 
from an old German tradition. Near the 
castle was the Venusberg, the legendary 
haunt cf Holda, who has been identified 
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with the Grecian Venus. Her court was 
filled with nymphs. Men were lured into 
caves whence they never returned; but 
Tannhiuser succeeds in tearing himself 
away to the home of the Landgrave, 
whose daughter Elizabeth loves him. 

It is curious to see how all legends which 
reflect the struggle between the human 
and the divine, are movable. They 
have no restrictions as to time, place, or 
people; they are found in every country 
and epoch, in different phases. This 
grotto of Venus, where Tannhiuser tastes 
the delights of the Inferno, is but a Ger- 
inan form of the Garden of Delight. It 
is the enchanted island where Ulysses 
met Calypso. It is only another setting 
of Avalon, where King Arthur was healed 
bv Morgain. 

Tannhiiuser enters a minstrel contest, 
and sings of love and of Venus. The 
knights would kill him, but 
Elizabeth saves his life. He goes 
to Rome, but the Pope refuses 
him absolution, telling him that 
having tasted the pleasures of 
hell, he is lost. Holding up his 
crozier, the pontiff says: ‘* Even 
as this wood cannot blossom 
again, so there is no pardon for 
thee.” 

Again Tannhiiuser hears the 
sirens, but at the name of Eliza- 
beth they vanish. The funeral 
train of Elizabeth goes by, and 
at its side her loverdies. Ashe 
dies, his pilgrim’s staff blossoms, 
showing that his sins are finally 
forgiven. 

Wagner has made in Tann- 
hiuser the type of man _ that 
Goethe created in Faust—an 
ideal man, torn between good 
and evil, conquering in this case 
through the love of a good wo- 
man, It is the old, eternal story, 
but with the addition of a pos- 
sible salvation. 

In all Wagner’s operas there 
is no other which so choroughly 
illustrates his power to plunge 
his listeners into the mood 
essential to a reception of his 
drama, as ‘“ Tristan and Isolde.” 
Tennyson, Swinburne, and many 
others have told this story of 
the vassal who is sent to woo the 
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princess for his lord. On the journey 
home they drink a love potion and forget 
all but each other. Nevertheless, the 
princess becomes the queen. Their love 
endures, and is discovered. Tristan flies 
to a foreign land, where he marries, and 
dying sends a ship for her who is still his 
love. Too weak to watch for the ship, he 
asks his wife if the sails are white or 
black. ‘“ Black!” she says in jealous 
hatred, and the knight dies as his queen 
enters the door. 

This story Wagner has set to such 
powerful, such passionate music that it 
tells its own tale—tells the truth, the 
tragedy which underlies a love like this, 
in a way that the other poets have missed. 
He has gained absoluté mastery over his 
conception, and forces his listener's heart 
into understanding. The lovers think 
they have widened the world, they see 


“Elizabeth, may | not Follow Thee?” (‘'Tannhauser"’), 


From the painting by Theodor Tixris, 
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their way into heaven itself, when in real- 
ity they are on the road to eternal mis- 
ery. The end is the crowning expression 
of the passionate love and despair of the 
human race. It is heroic. 

“ Parsifal” was the last of Wagner's 
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the poet’s imagination. She is the 
Herodias whom Christ doomed for her 
laughter. 


“Rienzi,” the earliest of the master’s 
operas, is the only one that is historical, 
and not legendary. Its theme was drawn 





The Abduction of Irene (‘' Rienzi "’) 


From the painting by Theodor Pixis. 


dramas, and might be called a religious 
play. The hero isamystery. The opera 
is written upon the Holy Grail motive 
which appears in ‘* Lohengrin,” although 
the two operas differ widely. Kundry, 
the woman of “ Parsifal,” is full of the 
twofold nature. She is devoted, self 
sacrificing, helpful, but full of feminine 
fascination which works ruin. Whom- 
soever she puts out her hand to help, he 
is destroyed by the enervating blight 
of her charm. Kundry draws her per- 
sonality from many sources; from the 
Grail romances, from fairy tales, and from 


from Bulwer’s novel, “The Last of the 
Tribunes.” Wagner himself despised it 
in later days. He called it “Music 4 la 
Adam.” 

It isa shaking of dry bones to try to 
give an adequate idea of Wagner's char- 
acters in mere words. All the thrilling, 
the far reaching significance, is absent ex- 
cept in the presentation. 

Wagner believed that poetic intention 
failed of its mission when it was not com- 
municated directly to the senses, as he 
was able to send it home by means of 
his music. 























THE ENGLISH NOVELISTS OF THE HOUR. 


The leaders of the present day school of fiction in England—Hardy, Conan Doyle, 


Barre, Stevenson, Besant, Mrs. Humphry 


Ward, Madame Grand, 


and the others—The trend they are giving 
to the development of the novel. 


By Anna Leach. 


HOMAS CARLYLE never read any 
book, no matter how popular, until it 
was at least two years old. He said that be- 
fore that age puny infants usually die, and 
puny books cease to stand in the paths of 
the reader. This is so true of novels that 
the living writers whose books are turned 
into dignified library edi- 
tions in novel reading Eng- 
land can almost be counted 
upon a man’s fingers. 

A great novel is exactly 
like any other work of art: 
it isa presentation of some 
phase of human life so care- 
fully, so justly, and so com- 
pletely expressed that itgives 
within itself the reasons for 
the particular development 
under discussion, its genesis, 
and its inevitable conclusion. 
The real novelist must have 
something of the logic and 
the enthusiastic vision of the 
prophet. 

A novel with a purpose is 
usually like a picture with 
a purpose-—a disagreeable 
thing to contemplate, if its 
carrying power consists only, 
or mainly, in its purpose. 
And yet every novel should 
carry with it a lesson such as 
is gained by experience. In- 
to a compass of so many 
thousand words the novelist 
has brought the essential 
points of at least one life. 
He has given clearly the 
progression from cause to 
effect. He has shown us 
what we might never have 


seen for ourselves, because the dust of 
every day, trivial events comes between 
and blinds us. 

A novel is a condensation of nature’s 
methods. The novelist is that Eastern 
magician who plants a pomegranate seed 
this instant, and plucks the fruit from the 





Jerome K. Jerome. 


From his latest photograph. 
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Madame Sarah Grand. 


matured tree in the next. Nature does 
the same thing, but so slowly that we for- 
get. A novel is a life sifted of non 
essentials, and so rapid in action that 
we see its dramatic qualities. 

There is nothing which is so 

subject to fads as the taste in 
fiction, because three fourths of it 
is but a mirror held up to the pas- 
sing humor of the hour. People 
like to contemplate them- 
selves. When its vogue is 
over the story is as out of 
date as an old fashion plate. 
The man who seizes the 
fundamental facts of human 
nature, the unchanging in- 
stincts and passions, the 
impulses, the meannesses, 
that are Auman and not 
artificial, and shows us their 
action in certain environ- 
ments, and holds us by the 
power of his exhibition— 
this is the real novelist. 

The greatest of these in 
England in this decade is 
Thomas Hardy. Hardy has 
been writing for years, with 
the most enthusiastic en- 
couragement from the best 
of the literary set with 
whom he is intimate; but 
it was not until “Tess” ap- 
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peared that the great mass of the public 
knew him. He was born in 1840, and up 
to 1872 had never had a story accepted. 
Then “ Under the Greenwood Tree ” met 
with a fair reception, and the Cornhzl/ 
Magazine published in 1874 what is un- 
doubtedly his greatest work, “ Far From 
the Madding Crowd.” 

“Tess ” excited the keenest discussion. 
Hardy himself said that he wished “to 
show the recuperative moral power in a 
woman that is able to bring her back to 
an essentially virginal state after a fall 
that was her misfortune rather than her 
fault.” He will not allow that the break- 
ing of man’s laws always means the moral 
decay of a character; and yet he shows 
the inevitable punishment which comes 
to the transgressor, because the world’s 
laws must be kept by those who live in it. 

Hardy says that he takes his characters 
from the lower class, because here he finds 
most sentiment and romance. These 
people are devoid of the petty struggles 
for social superiority, and grow naturally. 





James Matthew Barrie. 


From his latest photograph. 

















Thomas Hardy 


From a photograph by Ellivit & Fry, London, 
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His home is near Dorchester, in south- 
western England, but he and his very 
clever and agreeable wife are constantly 
seen in London, where they are of the 


Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


From a photograph by Bassano, London. 


world. Their house was designed by Mr. 
Hardy himself, and is beautiful within 
and without. Upon the walls are illus- 
trations of his stories, made for him by 
men like Alfred Parsons and Herkomer. 
Here, too, is the portrait of that Sir 
Thomas Hardy who received Nelson’s 
last words. 


The author of “ Tess” is a refutation 
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of the delusion that a man must continu- 
ally saturate himself with the life he 
means to depict. Hardy studies country 
life, the simple natures that tell his story ; 
and he studies the sophisti- 
cated town that he may know 
how best to make them tell it. 

Walter Besant is one of the 
men who may be forgiven for 
having written a. novel with a 
purpose, as his purpose was so 
large and so well fulfilled. In 
‘All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men” he drewa picture of liie 
in the East End, the slums of 
London, from studies carefully 
made on the spot, the resu't 
of wanderings through that 
great wilderness of brick and 
mortar and poverty. He 
showed that in all London 
there was not then a decent 
place where a poor man could 
go for recreation. These people 
are human, they long for diver- 
sion in the natural way, and 
out of Besant’s picture of their 
conditions grew “‘ The People’s 
Palace,” a great hall where the 
poorest may find the best and 
purest amusement. Queen 
Victoria opened this house, 
and all London was decorated 
in honor of its opening. The 
story of such a realization of 
a dream sounds like romance. 

Besant became a novelist 
<hrough collaborating with the 
late James Rice. Rice was the 
man of ideas, and a certain sort 
of poetry of expression and 
construction. The men came 
together when Rice was the 
editor of Once a Week, and 
Besant a contributor, over an 
idea of Rice’s, which the two 
together made into the success- 
ful “ Ready Money Mortiboy.” 

The literary partnership remained un- 
broken for many years, and resulted in a 
long series of “collaborated” novels. Then 
Rice died, and Besant is famous and rich, 
with most of his dreams realized. There 
is an utter freedom from sensationalism in 
his treatment of a subject, his style being 
clear, and plain, and entertaining. The 
story flows naturally onward, unbroken 
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A GROUP OF CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH NOVELISTS. 
W. Clark Russell. 


H. Rider Haggard. 


William Black. 


Walter Besant. 


C. Grant Allen. 
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by tricks of expression, and there is 
altogether about this work the frankness 
and manliness that speaks to a British 
public. 

Another writer whose work appeals to 
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Like so many writers, Black began life 
as a journalist. He has been a war cor- 
respondent and a London editor. He 
has found literature profitable ; he has a 
handsome home at Brighton, another in 





Louise de la Ramée (Ouida). 


an almost identical class of readers is 
William Black. The aftertaste of Black’s 
novels is a mild melancholy. It seems 
almost impossible for him to write a story 
without a tragedy in the ending, but, 
while you have become well acquainted 
with his characters, and iove some of them 
and admire others, there is not often a 
really lasting heartache created at Black's 
command. He excelsin descriptions. A 
couple of American journalists went into 
the Hebrides a year or two ago, and made 
photographic and very squalid de- 
scriptions of the scenes which Black had 
surrounded by the deceptive fogs of 
romance. But most people prefer to take 
“The Princess of Thule” and “ Macleod 
of Dare” as a guide book to those far 
away islands. 


London, and a yacht whose cruises we 
have all enjoyed. 

Clark Russell does not take his readers 
aboard a pleasure yacht sailing over sum- 
mer seas, but into the very trough of the 
rolling ocean, into the whistling of winds 
and the sound of Jack Tar’s strange oaths. 
He gives “the very spit of the brine in 
our faces.” 

His facility in telling these stories 
comes from actual experience. At 
thirteen he was a midshipman in the 
merchant service, and for eight years he 
trod the deck of sailing vessels. He is 
the son of Henry Russell, who wrote 
“Cheer Boys Cheer,” and dozens of 
songs of fifty years ago. The literary 
instinct was inherited. He says that the 
thought that he might write came to him 
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Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Drawn by V_ Gribayedofi from 4 recent photograph. 














Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 


From his latest Lhotograph, 
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off Cape Horn when the captain had con- 
fined him to his cabin. He took to writ- 
ing poetry, passed from that to prose, 
and never went to sea again. The popu- 
larity of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor” 
was made by the great American demand 
for it—and properly, for Clark Russell 
was born in this country. He lives now 
at Deal, that queer old Kentish sea town 
that is a sea story in itself. 

A man with the easily stirred blood 
and strong nerves that go to the making 
up of the adventurer, and who has beside 
the gift of translating his adventures into 
literature, will find material anywhere. 
A country lane becomes a battle ground 
where his eye, with its scarlet beam, 
lights upon it. But Rider Haggard went 
to the land where it is all battle ground 
to begin with. At eighteen he left Eng- 
land for Natal as private secretary to 
Sir Henry Butler, and it was he who read 
aloud in the Volksraad the proclamation 
declaring the Transvaal British territory, 
and who sprang upon a table shouting 
“God save the Queen,” and drowning 
every dissenting voice. Rider Haggard 
bears with him the all conquering air of 
the trained athlete, the man who has seen 
and conquered the world, as he has. He 
is a fortunate mortal, although his first 
book was a failure, his second sold for 
just fifty dollars, and “ King Solomon’s 
Mines” for two hundred and fifty. But 
“She” brought him fifty thousand. He 
lives in a delightful Norfolk manor house, 
and is a lion in London. He has a lovely 
wife and beautiful children, and is only 
thirty five years old! 

Robert Louis Stevenson can chill the 
blood and send horror into the heart by 
the recital of his heroes’ adventures, but 
he himself might be called an ideal ad- 
venturer. He goes about with his imagi- 
nation to a greater extent than the others ; 
and he goes further—back into history, 
forward into the realm of the impossible. 
He lives in Samoa now, where he is said 
to sit half dressed and bare legged to 
write his romances. 

A peculiarity of all Stevenson’s work is 
its entire soullessness. He never seems to 
strike a vibrating chord. “ Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde” has been called a great moral 
lesson, but to its author it was merely an 
experiment in the uncanny, the horrible. 
He is a poet, but a poet without a great 
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message; an essayist, but one without 
seriousness; a seeker of adventure for 
pure adventure’s sake. He is getting by 
his youth, and though he has added to 
the classics of his generation, yet the 
world waits for the fulfillment of his great 
promises. 

Conan Doyle is a London physician 
whose readers have forbidden him to 
heal people, that he may write books for 
them to read. He might be called the 
one English writer of stirring adventure 
and quick incident who tells a story ina 
fashion which pleases allclasses. Steven- 
son is too lace-like at times, too grue- 
some, but Doyle’s narrative is as hearty, 
as open and simple, as though the scene 
were passing in the white light of your 
own sane glance. It is full of color, of 
movement, whose cunning workmanship 
the rapid reader never sees. It is so well 
done that we lose all sense of a medium 
between us and the actual fact. 

Dr. Doyle's first success was “ Micah 
Clarke,” and his last “The Refugees.” 
Between these came “ The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,” that series of detec- 
tive tales begun in anything but a serious 
spirit, but which so far outgrew his other 
stories in popularity that he was eventu- 
ally obliged to throw Sherlock Holmes 
over an Alp and kill him in order to get 
rid of him. 

Dr. Doyle belongs to that set of young 
writers in London in whose company 
Rudyard Kipling told Indian tales, and 
Zangwill gave his stories from the Ghetto, 
and whose humorist is Jerome K. Jerome. 
Jerome is still the gay companion that he 
was when he made paragraphs for news- 
papers at three cents a line, although he 
is now a man of family and of large income. 
He was left an orphan at fourteen, and 
went to work. He was engaged at Astley’s 
Theater for several months, and it was 
here that there gathered in his brain the 
whimsical ideas he afterward used in “On 
the Stage and Off” and in “ Stageland.” 
His first hit was “ Idle Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow,” which appeared serially in a 
paper called Home Chimes. 

The humor of Jerome and that of James 
Matthew Barrie has one or two points in 
common, but the great talent of the 
Scotchman lies in his marvelous power 
over the emotions. Humanity is like an 
instrument upon which he plays, moving 
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to laughter or tears at his will. ‘A Little 
Minister ” is his “ novel,” and divided with 
Mr. Hardy’s “ Tess” the honors of their 
first season; but it is “A Window in 
Thrums ” that the people who love him 
most will carry longest with them. 

“Thrums” is Kirriemuir in Forfarshire, 
the town where Barrie was born thirty 
three years ago. He was educated in 
Edinburgh University, and then became 
an editorial writer on the Nottingham 
Journal. He contributed stray papers 
here and there, and finally brought them 
together in a book, which, although it 
consisted of fragments, met with an in- 
stantaneous success. Since he gravitated 
to London he has tried his hand at play 
writing. His humor showed itself at a 
very early age, when he used to write 
long letters to the newspapers, advocating 
longer holidays for boys, and signing them 
“ Paterfamilias.” 

Grant Allen is a convert to fiction from 
science. Born in Canada and educated 
at Oxford, ten years ago, when he was 
thirty five, he was widely known as a 
writer on botany and physiology. His 
“Evolutionist at Large,’ published in 
1881, ranks as the best popular exposition 
of the Darwinian theory. His work had 
a dramatic strain that made his later suc- 
cess as a novelist less of a surprise. 
“Strange Stories’ marked his debut in 
his new role. It was followed by a series 
of novels, most of which have appeared 
serially in the London Grafpfzc and other 
periodicals. 

It is a whole history of our own times 
to say that the most generally read and 
discussed novel of the last five years was 
upon religion, and was by a woman. 
Probably no one was more surprised than 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s publishers to dis- 
cover that they had brought out a “ pop- 
ular success” in “ Robert Elsmere.”” Two 
years later this was followed by a novel 
even wider in scope and richer in mate- 
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rial. They were written by one of the 
cleverest women in England, the wife of 
the art critic of the Zzmes. She has two 
beautiful houses; one in Grosvenor 
Square, where she spends the season 
going from one entertainment to another, 
and entertaining in her turn all that is 
best in the great buzzing hive of London; 
and another—her home—at Haslemere, 
in Surrey, where she leads her own life 
with her people. 

Madame Sarah Grand, whose “Heavenly 
Twins” is only now being thrown from 
hand to hand in the thick of discussion, 
is a remarkable woman. She was born in 
Ireland of English parentage, and was 
married at sixteen to an army Officer, 
finding herself stepmother to two boys. 
Several subsequent years were spent in 
China, Ceylon, and Japan, and doubtless 
this time, when she was so much thrown 
upon herself, served to develop her highly 
original ideas. 

The fact that “David Grieve” and 
“The Heavenly Twins” are bought and 
read where “Chandos” and “Strath- 
more” were once high favorites, gives at 
a casual glance a remarkable view of the 
changes in the reading world in twenty 
years. “Ouida” (Louise de la Ramée) 
is still writing novels, and they are still 
being read, but they are not discussed as 
they were in the old days. Nobody cares, 
today, where “Ouida” got the informa- 
tion for her club conversations. The 
woman novelist has become no more 
brilliant, perhaps—for, notwithstanding 
her erratic flights, “Ouida” was always 
brilliant—but a different creature alto- 
gether, upon a different plane. Readers 
take up a book for different reasons. 
The small “literary class” has become a 
large one, and the novelist who writes for 
today, and expects to command attention, 
must be wonderfully amusing or come 
with a long looked for message—an inter- 
pretation of hidden things. 





LOVE’S 
WHEN is love’s day ? 


DAY. 
Is it May, 


With flowerets springing, meadows gay, 
And song birds trilling many a lay? 
Nay ; my heart says ’tis today. 

Trees are leafless, skies are gray, 

But love, dear love, has come my way ! 


Alma Pendexter Hayden, 











iN THE NAME OF THE CZAR.” 


By William Murray Graydon, 


Author of ‘' Vera Shamarin,” “The House of Orfanoff,” etc. 


XXX. 


ASSILY and his companions tramped 
on down the river for six days, 
suffering much from hunger and 

the inclemency of the weather. They saw 
no native villages, and were therefore un- 
able to procure either food or a boat. 
They dared not shoot small game, since 
there was a strong likelihood of Cossacks 
being inthe neighborhood. By night they 
camped along the river, and some one was 
always awake and watching for the 
steamer. But as the daysslipped by with- 
out a sign of the Czarina the fugitives grew 
despondent; they believed that their 
friends had been arrested and would never 
come. It wasa dreary prospect that lay 
ahead of them. 

Their spirits were at the lowest ebb on 
the afternoon of the seventh day. Push- 
kin was leading the party along a hilly 
forest path, from which frequent glimpses 
of the river could be had. Alexis sup- 
ported Helen, who was weary and foot- 
sore. Vassily brought up the rear, limp- 
ing under the weight of his rifle and 
ammunition. Suddenly a break in the 
forest revealed an unexpected sight—a 
semicircular beach of shining sand along 
which were ranged a dozen or more rude 
huts. Uncouth looking men dressed in 
skins were standing around blazing fires ; 
three or four boats lay bottom up on the 
sand. The delicious odor of baking meat 
and fish was wafted up the hillside by the 
river breeze. 

‘“* We've stumbled on an Ostiak village,” 
exclaimed Vassily. ‘‘I know the fellows 
by their dress. They’re just getting sup- 
per, too. Don’t you smell the cooking?” 

‘‘ Yes, and we’ve got to have a share of 
it,” declared Alexis. ‘‘ These natives know 
the value of money, and doubtless we 
shall be able to buy a boat and a stock of 


*This story began in the August, 1893, number of MUNSEY'’S MAGAZINE. 


provisions. There is nothing to fear, for 
we are well armed.” 

‘‘That’s the way to talk, comrade,” re- 
plied Pushkin, as he led the way down the 
hillside. ‘‘ We shall not go to bed hungry 
tonight.” 

The strangers were surrounded by a 
curious throng of men and women as soon 
as they reached the beach. The Ostiaks 
were a swarthy, half barbarous people, but 
they had a fairly good knowledge of the 
Russian tongue. Vassily acted as spokes- 
man, and as his companions wore the 
peasant clothes that had been given them 
by the innkeeper at Donstadt he did not 
deem it necessary to enter into any ex- 
planations. He exhibited some money, 
and asked for provisions and a boat. 

The head man of the Ostiaks agreed to 
furnish both, but with a solicitude that 
was rather remarkable he insisted that the 
party should remain at the village until the 
following ‘morning and obtain a good 
night’s rest. Heassured Vassily that there 
was no town within many miles, and on 
the strength of this statement the fugitives 
decided to accept the invitation. 

They were fed bountifully on dried 
bear’s meat and broiled fish, and shortly 
after dark the head man put them in a 
large hut, which was divided by a screen 
intotwo apartments. ‘They soon fell asleep 
on the soft beds of dried grass, not thinking 
it necessary to mount guard. 

Pushkin, who lay nearest to the door, 
was roused during the night by an attempt 
to drag his rifle from under him. He sat 
up just in time to see a dark figure slip 
through the narrow door of the hut. He 
did not pursue the would be thief, nor did 
it occur to him that the affair might have 
a meaning other than the cupidity of a 
rascally native. He decided to stay awake 
for the rest of the night, and for more 
than an hour he sat beside his sleeping 
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companions. No further attempt at rob- 
bery was made, and finally he crept to the 
door of the hut and looked out. 

To his surprise several groups of natives 
were sitting on the beach around smolder- 
ing fires. This was an unusual thing in 
itself, and another discovery quickly added 
fuel to his suspicions. There had been 
four canoes stretched on the shore at sun- 
set, and now only three remained. 

Pushkin was alarmed. He was satisfied 
that some danger threatened, though he 
had but a vague idea of what it could be. 
He determined to waken his companions. 
As he turned back from the door, he heard 
a rustling noise in front of him, as though 
some one was gliding over the dried grass. 
It was too dark to see, but he sprang im- 
pulsively forward and caught the intruder, 
who turned with a snarl of surprise and dealt 
him a sharp blow in the face. Pushkin 
held fast to his antagonist. They grap- 
pled and fell heavily to the floor. At the 
same instant a jarring sound told that the 
intruder had dropped several rifles. 

The tumult wakened Vassily and Alexis, 
who sprang to their feet with loud cries. 

‘*Help, comrades,” shouted Pushkin. 
“‘Strike a light !” 

Alexis scraped a match, and by its yellow 
flame he and Vassily saw their companion 
struggling on the ground with a powerful 
native. The latter was uppermost just at 
that instant, and by a violent wrench he 
suddenly tore away from Pushkin’s grasp. 
Then he rushed out of the hut, yelling at 
the top of his voice. 

‘The rascal has stolen my rifle!” cried 
Alexis. 

‘And mine,” added Vassily. 
there they both lie.” 

‘©T made the fellow drop them,” said 
Pushkin, as he rose to his feet and re- 
stored the weapons to his companions. 
‘‘He was in the hut once before tonight. 
The second time he must have broken 
through the rearend. We are in serious 
danger, comrades.” 

‘‘Of what?” asked Vassily. ‘‘ We are 
more than a match for these thieving, 
cowardly Ostiaks.” 

‘‘Surely they won’t dare to attack us ?” 
exclaimed Alexis. ‘*‘ Their only weapons 
are spears and bows.” 

“It is not the natives whom we need 
fear,” replied Pushkin, ‘‘ but the scoun- 
drels have surely betrayed us. One of 
their boats is missing, and their purpose 
in trying to rob us of our weapons was to 
make us defenseless. I can easily see why 
they insisted that we should remain in the 
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village until morning. We may be sur- 
rounded by Cossacks atany moment. Our 
only chance is to escape at once. We had 
better seize a boat and cross the river.” 

As he spoke hoarse and angry cries arose 
outside; they grew nearer and louder. 
Without an instant’s hesitation the fugi- 
tives dashed from the hut, to find them- 
selves confronted by a clamorous and 
threatening mob of natives, who bran- 
dished long spears, and bows and arrows. 

“Clear out of the way, you dogs,” 
shouted Pushkin. With leveled rifles he 
and Vassily drove the mob to one side, 
and then retreated backward toward the 
beach. Alexis preceded them, bearing 
Helen in his arms. 

Several spears and arrows hurtled by 
the fugitives, and Vassily at once fired two 
shots in the air. This intimidated the 
Ostiaks, and they followed at a slower 
pace, contenting themselves with shrill 
cries. Alexis placed Helen behind him, and 
stood guard with his rifle while his com- 
panions launched the largest of the boats 
and threw into it all the paddles that 
lay within reach. A moment later the 
light craft shot out into the current, and 
its occupants had just time to throw 
themselves flat on the bottom when a 
shower of spears and arrows fell on all 
sides. One spear pierced the boat a foot 
beneath the gunwale, and water began to 
ooze in. Pushkin extracted the missile 
and plugged the hole with a strip torn from 
his coat. 

The current quickly swept the fugitives 
beyond the settlement. Dawn was now 
breaking over the water, and they lost no 
time in heading the boat for the other side 
of the river. They had just settled down 
to steady paddling when they heard the 
dip of oars, and were startled to see a 
long, narrow boat filled with Cossacks 
glide around a bend in the shore several 
hundred yards distant. An instant later 
a shrill whistle woke the echoes and died 
away in shuddering reverberations. 

‘‘I expected nothing else,” muttered 
Pushkin. ‘‘ Asteamer must be lying down 
yonder, and her boat is on the way to the 
Ostiak village to capture us.” 

“If it were darker we could slip by 
them,” replied Vassily. ‘‘ ‘Too late! They 
see us now.” 

‘“Yes; they are coming this way,” cried 
Pushkin. ‘‘ Back water,comrades! That’s 
it; now around quick! Paddle with all 
your might. If we can gain the forest on 
the other shore we shall be safe.” 

Helen insisted on taking a paddle, and 
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her slender arms made vigorous use of it. 
The fugitives drove their boat diagonally 
up stream, and the pursuing craft headed 
after them. It contained six Cossacks— 
four at the oars and one at each end. 

When mid channel was reached the pur- 
suers had visibly gained and were still 
gaining. ‘Their light and narrow craft was 
far superior to the clumsy Ostiak boat. 

‘““The boat is leaking,” cried Pushkin. 
‘‘Work hard, comrades. You must do 
without me for a little while.” 

He dropped his paddle and stuffed a 
fresh wad of cloth into the spear hole; then 
he tore off his cap and began to bale out 
the three inches of water that had already 
accumulated in the bottom of the boat. 

Crack! crack! two puffs of smoke spurted 
from the pursuing boat. A rifle ball tore 
through the planking several inches below 
the spear hole; it grazed Pushkin’s arm 
and imbedded itself in the bottom board. 
The all too clever marksman fired two 
more shots, and Helen uttered a cry of 
fright as her paddle was split in half and 
torn from her grasp. 

‘““The water seems to be pouring in 
faster than you are tossing it out,” gasped 
Vassily. ‘‘Shall I help you?” 

‘No use,” cried Pushkin. ‘'The bullet 
hole and spear hole are both leaking in 
spite of the plugs. God help us, comrades, 
we are sinking!” 

He picked up his rifle and glared sav- 
agely at the approaching Cossacks. The 
others stuck to their paddles, vainly try- 
ing to speed the water laden craft through 
the yellow waves. Helen's lips were 
bloodless and her face was deathly pale. 
Brother and lover turned away from the 
sight of her pitiful despair, and looked 
with hopeless longing toward the timbered 
hills that were yet half a mile distant. 

The water rose higher and higher until 
the doomed boat seemed to be settling 
down in the trough of the waves. Pushkin 
rose to his feet, almost knee deep in 
water, and faced the enemy’s boat. 
‘““Keep away!” he roared hoarsely, as 
he lifted his rifle to his shoulder. ‘‘We'll 
go to the bottom before we wear your 
shackles. But we won't perish alone.” 

His rifle cracked, and the nearest oars- 
man slipped from his seat with a cry of 
pain. The Cossack in the stern fired in- 
stantly, and Pushkin’s weapon dropped 
from his hands; a tiny stream of blood 
trickled from his left elbow. Vassily ut- 
tered a groan of despair. Alexis flung his 


paddle away and strained Helen to his 
The boat was sinking; its gun- 


breast. 
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wales were nearly level with the swirling 
current. 

Chooooo—choo—choooo! The _ shrill 
whistle fell like a death knell on the hear- 
ing of the doomed ones. In their confusion 
and panic they did not heed that the sound 
came from up the river, and not from be- 
low. They heard the thumping, churning 
noise come nearer and louder; then Helen 
uttered a glad cry: ‘* Look! Oh, look!” 

All eyes followed her outstretched hand. 
They saw a long, narrow steamer plough- 
ing rapidly across the current and toward 
the sinking boat. She had slipped unob- 
served from behind a wooded promontory 
on the left shore ; her funnel was belching 
out smoke, and her paddles were churning 
the waves into yellowfoam. Figures were 
visible on deck, and cheering shouts rang 
across the water. 

‘“‘It is the Czarina!” shouted Pushkin, 
forgetting his wound. ‘I can see the 
name on the bow. Weare saved—saved! ” 

‘* Thank God!” muttered Alexis. 

At that moment the boat lurched to one 
side, shipped a heavy wave, and was 
sucked quietly beneath the surface. Alexis 
struck out with one arm, fighting hard to 
keep Helen and himself above the water. 
Vassily swam to his assistance, and Push- 
kin managed to keep his head up in spite 
of his disabled arm. They drifted along 
with the current, while the now thoroughly 
frightened Cossacks retreated in one di- 
rection and the rescuing steamer forged 
swiftly ahead from the other. 

The most expert swimmer, if clogged by 
heavy clothes, could not have stayed long 
afloat in the icy Yenisei. A small boat 
manned by Cranbrook and Vivian dropped 
alongside justin.time. Tender arms lifted 
Helen and Alexis from the waves ; Vassily 
and Pushkin clung to the gunwales until 
their turn came. There was but brief 
time for greeting and congratulation. 
Tearful eyes and thankful, happy faces 
spoke more eloquently than words. The 
Czarina lay motionless on the water near 
by, and soon rescued and rescuers were 
safe on deck, greatly to the joy of Sagan 
and Malkoff. Without delay Helen was 
sent to the cabin and provided with dry 
clothes. Her companions did not take 
time to change their dripping garments. 
There was danger ahead, and every hand 
was needed on deck. 

The Czarina was soon forging ahead at 
tremendous speed, with Sagan at the 
wheel and Malkoff raining fuel on the fires. 
Cranbrook distributed rifles and ammuni- 
tion, and then ran forward with a pair of 
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marine glasses. The Cossack boat was 
passed far to one side, and a few moments 
later a bend in the channel brought a good 
sized steamer into view. She lay close to 
the right bank, and was painted in black 
and red. Almost immediately she began 
to move toward mid stream. 

‘* Here she comes,” shouted Cranbrook. 
‘“The deck swarms with Cossacks. I can 
read ‘ Navrosk’ on her bow—there’s a town 
of that name not far below here. Hug the 
left shore, Sagan; it’s our only chance!” 

The Czarina obeyed the helm, and was 
soon gliding within fifty yards of the 
wooded bank. The two steamers were 
now rushing at right angles toward acom- 
mon point, and whether they would meet 
or not was still doubtful. The hostile ves- 
sel'was also a stern wheeler, and looked 
capable of great speed. The Russian flag 
waved defiantly over her deck. 

The critical moment approached, and 
now it was seen that the Czarina had a 
fair chance of escape. Her crew dropped 
behind the parapet as she skimmed past 
the Navrosk’s bow at a distance of fifty 
yards. Happily the enemy had no artillery 
on board, but they fired hundreds of shots 
at the daring little steamer, none of which 
had more serious effect than to tear and 
splinter her woodwork. Then the Navrosk 
swung down channel and came on with an 
angry waste of steam. 

The gap between the vessels widened to 
three hundred yards, and it remained at 
that for the next five hours. Cranbrook 
and his companions reared a bullet proof 
barricade on the stern deck, and kept up 
so constant a rifle fire that finally not a 
Cossack could be seen on the Navrosk ; all 
had sought cover. The chase continued with 
grim determination. The steamers seemed 
about equal in point of speed, though the 
Navrosk was a considerably larger boat. 

An hour atter mid day a populous village 
hove in sight on the left bank—doubtless 
the town of Navrosk. Crowds of people 
lined the shore as the steamers dashed by 
at full speed, and a fleet of smail boats 
came out in their wake. The alarm gun at 
the barracks boomed loudly, and the church 
bells clanged across the water. 

All that afternoon the Navrosk clung 
persistently to the fugitives, and they be- 
gan to feel uneasy. Malkoff reported that 
the supply of wood was low and would not 
last longer than sundown. Once the hos- 
tile vessel made a spurt and gained a hun- 
dred yards. A lively exchange of shots 
occurred, with no serious result to the 
Czarina’s crew. 
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During the next two hours the Navrosk 
made no further attempt to gain, though 
she had shown her ability todo so. This 
apparent confidence was explained shortly 
before sundown, when a curve in the 
channel revealed a great slope of heaving 
water, amid which ugly rocks cropped up 
here and there. The river narrowed, and 
each shore was a precipitous bluff crowned 
with gaunt pine trees. 

‘“Those must be the famous rapids of 
Kamin, yonder,” cried Vassily. ‘‘ They are 
passable only for small steamers. The 
Navrosk surely can’t run them, and it is 
doubtful about the Czarina.” 

‘““The enemy evidently expect us to be 
knocked to pieces,” replied Cranbrook. 
““They have been waiting for this. Well, 
we must disappoint them. If we get 
through all right the chase is over. Do you 
think we can do it, Sagan ?” 

‘*We can try it, your honor,” answered 
the Russian. ‘I will do my best.” 

‘““Go ahead, then,” said Cranbrook. 
‘* Choose your own channel.” 

He hurried forward to join his compan- 
ions, after ascertaining from Malkoff that 
an hour’s supply of wood remained in the 
bunkers. Alexis slipped away to the 
cabin to look after Helen and bring her on 
deck in case of imminent danger. 

The next few moments were full of sus- 
pense. The furious current swept the 
Czarina straight toward the head of the 
rapids, whose deafening roar sounded like 
the crash of an Alpine avalanche. The 
Navrosk swung broadside, ready to steam 
up channel at an instant’s notice. The 
Cossacks crowded against the rail and 
watched the little steamer intently, evi- 
dently regarding the fugitives as doomed 
to destruction. 

‘‘T have seen large steamers run through 
worse water than this,” said Vivian, who 
had the glasses on the spot. ‘‘ You remem- 
ber when we shot the Lachine rapids on 
the St. Lawrence ?” 

‘‘Yes,” replied Cranbrook, ‘‘and they 
were certainly no more turbulent than 
these. But there there is a known chan- 
nel. Courage, my friends. Sagan, stick 
to the wheel.” 

The Russian’s hearty response was 
drowned in the tumultuous crash of angry 
waters. The plucky little steamer dipped 
down the slope, half buried in monstrous 
waves and clouds of milky spray. She rushed 
on with the speed of a swallow, giving her 
terrified passengers brief glimpses of 
gaunt, outcropping rocks and of swirling 
pools that raged like a miniature mael- 
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strom. ‘hen she glided unscathed from 
the ravening clutches of wave and rock, 
and dipped her bow in the glassy stretch 
of water that lay below the rapids. 

The little group on the fore deck shook 
the spray from their faces, and turned to 
see the baffled Navrosk steaming up the 
river in full retreat. 


XXXI. 


Tue ten days that followed the safe pas- 
sage of the Kamin rapids were full of 
dread to the intrepid crew of the Czarina. 
They lived in constant anticipation of 
perils that did not come. Through dark- 
ness and sunshine they ploughed steadily 
down the ever widening river, and on four 
occasions they were chased by insignificant 
side wheel steamers that put out from the 
Russian settlements along the way. 

They had ample provisions for a month’s 
cruise, andit was aneasy matter to fill their 
fuel bunkers from the wood piles which 
peasants and natives had stacked for sale 
along the shores. The chartered steam- 
ship Falcon was due about this time at the 
mouth of the river, and the possibility of 
encountering a Russian man of war in the 
same vicinity was the principal danger yet 
to be feared. 

Meanwhile the brief Arctic summer came 
on rapidly. Every vestige of ice disap- 
peared, and the forests wore a vivid green. 
The balmy air and the restful monotony of 
the cruise had a marvelous effect on the 
rescued convicts. Alexis and Pushkin 
grew strong and ruddy, and Helen’s deli- 
cate beauty returned with added charms. 
Vassily strode the deck with light and 
buoyant steps, and Cranbrook and Vivian 
were as gay and jovial as of old. 

At a distance of four hundred miles from 
its mouth the Yenisei became ten miles 
wide, and occasional lake-like expansions 
frequently increased this width to fifty and 
sixty miles. Villages were rarely seen 
now, and almost every trace of vegetation 
had disappeared from the shores. Storms 
often lashed the broad stretch of water into 
furious waves, and heavy rains beat down 
on the tossing vessel. But the Czarina 
steadily and safely pursued her course, 
and one morning Cranbrook reported that 
the sea was but two hundred miles distant. 

The bunkers had been stocked with 
fuel at an Ostiak settlement on the previous 
day, and the supply was likely to last for 
some time. 

That afternoon a rain and wind storm 
descended on the river, which was here 
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about fifteen miles wide, and a heavy fog 
blotted the shores from sight. The Czar- 
ina steamed cautiously forward at a speed 
of seven oreight miles an hour, and toward 
evening her crew had a sudden alarm. A 
huge man of war loomed very indistinctly 
out of the haze some distance to the left, 
moving slowly up stream. It was visible 
for only a few moments, and then faded 
away into the fog. Owing to her small 
size and dull leaden color, the Czarina had 
probably escaped observation. 

‘‘That was a narrow shave,” said Cran- 
brook. ‘‘ No doubt the vessel is searching 
for us.” 

‘If it keeps on its present course for a 
few hours we shall be safe,” replied Vas- 
sily. ‘A day and a night of rapid steam- 
ing will bring us into the Kara Sea.” 

‘It’s risky to travel fast during sucha 
fog,” declared Cranbrook ; ‘‘ and yet that 
is our salvation at present. That man of 
war was moving very slowly, and no doubt 
it will soon change its course and keep 
beating about on the lower reaches of the 
river. The best chance for us is to keep 
ahead of it.” 

‘« Put on a little more steam,” suggested 
Vivian ; and after some discussion this was 
done. 

By ten o'clock at night the Czarina was 
many miles from where the man of war 
had been seen. The wind and rain had 
ceased, and the river was intensely still. 
The fog, however, was denser than before. 
No danger was apprehended, and about 
eleven o'clock Cranbrook and Alexis came 
off duty, resigning the wheel and engine 
to Malkoff and Sagan. They joined their 
companions in the cabin. All were weary 
and hungry. Vassily lighted the spirit 
lamp under the tea samovar, while Cran- 
brook brought tinned meats and _ biscuits 
from the store room. 

‘“The last cans of salted cucumbers and 
caviare are gone,” he announced, half 
angrily. ‘* There was one of each there 
at dinner time. I’m getting tired of this 
petty thieving ; something has been taken 
every night for the past week.” 

‘*T could easily make a guess at the 
culprits,” drawled Vivian. 

** You mean Sagan and Malkoff,” replied 
Cranbrook. ‘Yes; I suppose you are 
right. They must have the appetites of a 
horse. They are good and trusty fellows, 
however, and that is why I have continued 
to leave the key in the store room door. 
They might have asked for the things, but 
I don’t suppose their ideas of right and 
wrong exactly correspond with ours,” 
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The tea was now boiling and the tempt- 
ing lunch caused other matters to be for- 
gotten. Half an hour later all were sound 
asleep except the two trusty Russians who 
were responsible for the steamer’s safe 
journey through darkness and fog. Push- 
kin and Vassily were to take charge at two 
o'clock in the morning, and in consequence 
the latter slept more lightly than was his 
usual custom. 

During the night he wakened in a half 
dreamy fashion, and fancied that he heard 
a splashing noise above the beating of the 
paddles and the regular thump of the en- 
gine. Before he could make sure he drop- 
ped off to sleep again. Later on he awoke 
a second time, and now his head and mind 
were clear. He was amazed and startled 
to find that utter silence pervaded the 
steamer ; not a sound came from the pad- 
dles or the engine. 

He jumped out of his berth and turned 
the swinging lamphigh. ‘The clock on the 
wall indicated half past two, 

Vassily’s first impulse was to rush on 
deck. He checked himself and hastily 
wakened his companions, explaining the 
cause in a hoarse whisper so as not to dis- 
turb Helen, who was sleeping in a cur- 
tained corner of the cabin. 

The five men hurried on deck, thrilled 
with vague alarm by such a mysterious 
occurrence. On reaching the engine room 
they were confronted by a startling state 
of affairs. Only a few smoldering embers 
remained under the boiler, and the fuel 
bunkers, which had been filled to the brim 
a few hours before, were now entirely 
empty. Malkoff had disappeared, and to 
add to the horror of the situation a pool of 
blood was discovered in front of the boiler. 
Thence a trail of crimson drops was fol- 
lowed across the deck to the parapet, on 
the top of which was a sticky smear. 

**Poor Malkoff has been murdered and 
thrown into the river,” cried Cranbrook. 
**Come, we must find the assassin.” 

He led his companions forward, and 
they halted the next instant in front of 
the steamer’s yawl—a light craft which 
was usually kept lying on deck. It had 
been dragged forward, and its bow now 
rested on the bulwarks. A gaping hole 
was visible in one side, evidently made by 
a blow from some sharp instrument. It 
looked like the work of a madman. 

The horrified group next ran to the 
wheel and found it deserted. Had Sagan 
turned insane, murdered his companion, 
and smashed the yawl? ‘This seemed the 


only explanation of the mystery. 
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Suddenly a low cry was heard. All 
sprang forward in the direction of the 
sound, which seemed to come from the 
water. They saw the missing man cling- 
ing to the chains that hung low from the 
steamer's bow. 

‘Help! help!” he moaned huskily. 

Ropes were lowered, and Sagan had 
barely strength enough to cling to them 
until he was hauled over the bulwarks. 
Then he fell on the deck, gasping for 
breath. His eyes rolled in alarm, and his 
beard was clotted with blood from a great 
gash in his cheek. 

‘Where is he?” he screamed in mad 
terror. ‘‘ Keep him away, comrades ! 
Don’t let him killme. He’sall bloody from 
head to foot !” 

‘*Crazy as a loon,” exclaimed Vivian. 
‘“The mystery is clear now. He killed 
Malkoff.” 

‘“«No, no, I haven’t seen Malkoff,” cried 
Sagan. ‘‘ Where is my comrade? Bring 
him to me.” 

Cranbrook knelt beside the excited man. 
‘“‘Calm yourself, my good fellow,” he 
said sharply. ‘‘ There is nothing to fear. 
You are surrounded by friends now. Re- 
flect a moment, and then tell us what has 
happened.” 

The wild glare died out of Sagan’s eyes, 
and he passed his hand slowly across his 
forehead. ‘‘Have you caught him?” he 
asked hoarsely. ‘‘I mean the great, black 
bearded man who looked like the evil one. 
He had a knife, and his clothes were 
bloody. Has he killed my comrade ?” 

‘Tl am afraid poor Malkoff is dead,” re- 
plied Cranbrook. ‘‘ If the assassin is still 
on board we will find him.” 

The tears started to Sagan’s eyes, and 
he made a futile attempt to rise. ‘t Let me 
search the vessel,” he cried. ‘I will tear 
him limb from limb! I will avenge my 
comrade!” 

Then he fell back, uttering a savage 
curse as he realized his weakness. He lay 
still for a few seconds, glancing eagerly 
about the deck. ‘*I remember clearly 
now,” he went on. ‘It happened in this 
wise. I was at the wheel when I heard a 
bell ring faintly through the fog. It 
sounded farther and farther away, until I 
heard it no more. I knew that the man of 
war had been close by, but was now head- 
ing in a different direction. As the danger 
was over for the present I thought I would 
not give the alarm. A little later I no- 
ticed that the paddles were revolving very 
slowly, and that the engine made scarcely 
any noise. I was alarmed, and left the 
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wheel for a moment to see if anything had 
happened to Malkoff. 

‘« Then I saw this stranger—him with the 
bloody clothes. He was about to shove 
the yawl over the parapet. He drew a 
knife and came at me. He was such a 
dreadful sight that I almost lost my wits, 
but there was an axe lying near and I 
picked it up and threw it. My aim was 
poor and it went through the side of the 
yawl like an eggshell. Then the ruffian 
was upon me. His knife flashed and I 
felt a stinging pain on my cheek. A blow 
knocked me against the parapet, and then 
I was lifted over and went head first toward 
the water. I caught the chains and held 
on. I dared not cry out for fear the ruffian 
would finish me. I was too weak to gain 
the deck. The time seemed like hours 
till I heard your voices. That is the whole 
of my story.” 

Alexis and Vassily looked dazed; they 
shook their heads incredulously. 

“It is a true story,” declared Pushkin. 

‘Yes; I am convinced,” replied Cran- 
brook, on whose face was a look of deadly 
terror. ‘‘ Describe this man, Sagan,” he 
added hoarsely. 

The fellow did so as accurately as he 
could, and now Vassily and Alexis were 
smitten with tear; they exchanged glances 
that were more significant than words. 

‘There was a breathless pause. Then 
Pushkin put a finger to his lip and whis- 
pered huskily: 

‘* Daresoff!” 

‘“*Yes, Paul Daresoff,” quickly replied 
Cranbrook. ‘‘I’d swear to it. He con- 
cealed himself on the steamer a week ago— 
probably when we stopped to cut fuel on 
that dark night. It was he who plundered 
the store room. His purpose was revenge, 
and the chance came tonight when he 
heard the bell ringing on the man of war. 
He stole to the engine room, stabbed Mal- 
koff and threw every stick of wood cver- 
board. He hoped to disable the steamer 
and have us fall into the clutches of our 
pursuers. His attempt to escape in the 
yawl was accidentally baffled by Sagan.” 

‘‘But why did he go to the trouble of 
throwing Malkoff’s body overboard?” 
asked Vassily. 

‘““We shall never know,” answered 
Cranbrook. ‘‘ Moreover, the past little 
concerns us at suchatime. Paul Daresoff 
zs now on board the Czarina.” 

Alexis whipped a revolver from his 
pocket and dashed: swiftly toward the 
cabin. He returned in a moment, pale 
but relieved. 
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‘« Helen is still sleeping,” he gasped. ‘I 
bolted the door communicating with the 
store room. Daresoff has been in the 
cabin while we slept. The rifles are gone!” 

*«* Luckily there are others in the chest 
under the table,” replied Cranbrook. ‘‘ We 
must have them at once. Then for a 
search of the vessel.” 

He led the party to the cabin. Sagan 
limped along in the rear, pouring out 
frightful threats against the slayer of his 
comrade. He could hardly be induced to 
keep his mouth shut while Pushkin ban- 
daged the ugly gash on his cheek. 

The chest was intact, and the rifles and 
ammunition that it contained were quickly 
handed around. The search of the vessel 
was conducted with great caution. Sagan 
fearlessly took the lead with a cocked pis- 
tol in one hand and a lantern in the other. 
The Czarina’s narrow quarters were soon 
ransacked, and the last place reached was 
the store room. ‘The door was locked and 
the key was on the inside. 

‘“We’ve cornered him,” whispered 
Vivian. ‘tHe must have been here all the 
time, hidden behind the boxes.” 

‘‘ Daresoff, the game’s up,” cried Cran- 
brook loudly. ‘‘Come out and surrender! 
We are six to one, and all well armed.” 

There was no reply. 

‘*Curse him!” snarled Sagan. 
beat the door in.” 

He stepped back and drove one heel 
with tremendous force against the panels. 

Crack! Crack! Two rifle balls tore 
through the door, narrowly missing Sa- 
gan’s body. The besiegers hastily dodged 
out of range. 

‘‘He'll fight like a tiger, and probably 
shoot half of us if we try to capture him,” 
said Cranbrook. ‘‘ The odds are ten to one 
in his favor. We have him safe enough 
where he is. He can’t escape by that little 
porthole in the rear wall, and we'll soon 
make him secure on the other side.” 

He hastily explained his plan, and a 
quantity of heavy furniture was brought 
from the cabin and jammed into the narrow 
corridor between the wall and the store 
room, completely blocking the door of the 
latter. Daresoff made no sign, though he 
must have known what was being done. 

The rifle shots of a moment before had 
wakened Helen, and Alexis took it upon 
himself to pacify her fear and explain 
what had happened. The others hurried 
on deck. It was now nearly four o'clock 
in the morning. The fog was as heavy as 
ever, and acold, drizzling rain was falling. 
The Czarina was drifting broadside with 
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the current, and not a sound could be 
‘heard but the lapping of the waves. 

‘* We must chop up some of the planking 
for fuel,” said Cranbrook. 

‘‘ Where are the axes ?” Vassily asked. 

They were not to be found anywhere on 
the vessel ; even the one with which Sagan 
had shattered the yawl was missing. It 
was only too evident that Daresoff had 
taken them with him to the store room in 
anticipation of their being needed for just 
this purpose. 

‘Bring furniture and smash it,” tersely 
suggested Pushkin. 

This was quickly done. A temporary 
supply of fuel was in readiness when 
Vassily discovered that the iron doors of 
the boiler had been wrenched off. A 
close search failed to findthem. No doubt 
they were at the bottom of the river. 


XXXII. 


DARESOFF must have exulted had he 
been on deck at that moment to witness 
the detection of his crowning act of malice. 
All had turned out exactly as his fiendish 
ingenuity planned it. The boiler was 
ruined, and the Czarina was at the mercy 
of the river's swift current, unable to move 
an inch of her own will. 

Tears of rage and vexation came into 
Cranbrook’s eyes, aud he threw himself 
hopelessly down on one of the bunkers. 
Vassily muttered something under his 
breath, and there was a hard and merci- 
less expression on his face that made him 
look a different man. The others broke 
into angry threats, more bent on wreaking 
revenge than on finding a way out of their 
terrible situation. 

‘‘ I’m thirsty for blood, comrades,” cried 
Sagan. ‘‘ Everything looks red. I must 
tear that fiend’s heart out if I die the next 
moment. Two stout blows will open the 
store room.” 

With a tigerish snarl he sprang forward, 
but Pushkin dragged him back. 

‘This is madness, my good fellow,” he 
entreated. ‘‘ Don’t you see that you will 
be riddled with rifle balls before you can 
cross the threshold of the room? You owe 
it to Malkoff to wait yet a while for a surer 
chance of revenge.” 

‘‘ Yes, you are right,” muttered Sagan. 
‘“‘T will wait, comrades, but when the 
time comes ”"—a deep growl and a snap of 
his white teeth closed the sentence. 

‘* At all events Daresoff is in our power,” 
exclaimed Cranbrook. ‘* We will reckon 
with him later, and he shall pay dearly 
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for this night's work—aye, and for every 
crime of the past. But now there are 
other affairs to be looked after. We must 
find a way to overcome our helplessness. 
We must do something.” 

‘What can we do?” fiercely demanded 
Vivian, who was more agitated than his 
companions had ever seen him. ‘‘ Can we 
repair the boiler and start the engine? 
No; we must drift on at the mercy of the 
current—on and on until dawn breaks and 
a breeze scatters the fog. ‘Then the man 
of war will spy us and the irons will soon 
be clanking on our limbs. It is after four 
o'clock now. We can count on a few 
more hours of freedom.” 

‘* But the fog may not lift with dawn,” 
suggested Cranbrook, ‘‘or, in the mean 
time, we may drift beyond this vessel. 
That wouid give us a chance to reach some 
village and get possession of small boats 
or a steam tug, in which we could con- 
tinue our cruise. We must not fail now, 
when the Falcon is waiting for us at the 
mouth of the river—waiting to carry us 
far away from this accursed land.” 

‘* But even if we escape for the present,” 
said Vassily, ‘‘ how are we going to reach 
shore? The yawl is worthless, and we 
have no tools with which to rip the steamer 
apart and build a raft.” 

‘* Listen, comrade. I hear something,” 
suddenly interrupted Pushkin. ‘The 
sound is faint and indistinct. I can’t make 
out what or where it is.” 

‘*T hear only the lapping of the waves,” 
replied Vassily. 

‘Ves; that is all,” added Vivian. 

‘“« My ears are a little better than yours,” 
said Pushkin with a smile. ‘* Wait, you 
will hear presently.” 

For five minutes the steamer drifted on 
in silence. Pushkin’s listening attitude 
kept his companions also on the alert. 
Then, sure enough, a confused volume of 
sound seemed to float over the water. It 
came from the left and was evidently pro- 
duced by more than one cause. A little 
later a bell began to peal far off, and then 
another one was heard much nearer. 

‘““The first was a church bell and the 
second a ship’s bell,” whispered Cranbrook. 
“There is a town close by. We must 
have encountered across current that has 
swept us toward the left shore.” 

“Then we have swung around again,” 
replied Vivian, as he glanced at a pocket 
compass, ‘‘ for we are headed due north 
just now.” 

As he spoke a rattling sound rang over 
the water, followed by an audible splash. 
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‘‘ No mistaking that,” exclaimed Vassily. 
‘«The man of war has just dropped anchor 
near the town. Evidently it neither knows 
nor suspects our presence here.” 

‘“‘And it lies above us, too,” added 
Cranbrook. ‘‘Thank God that we are 
drifting down stream and away fromit! If 
the fog only holds out a few hours we shall 
have a fair chance of escape.” 

Cranbrook was right, and his hopeful 
words cheered his companions. What 
happened a moment later was all the more 
startling because it fell at a time of fancied 
security. Daresoff had heard the drop- 
ping of the anchor and he knew what it 
meant The chance of revenge had come, 
and little did he care that the ruin which 
he intended for his hated enemies would 
be meted out to him in like measure. 
Thrusting a rifle through the porthole of 
the store room, which was on the side 
nearest the man of war, he fired half a 
dozen shots in rapid succession. ‘Then he 
shouted at the top of his voice. 

Almost instantly a bell rang across the 
water, as though in answer to the signals. 
Confusion and din broke out on the man 
of war. The excitement spread with 
electric swiftness to the town, which was 
evidently nearer than had been suspected ; 
bells clanged and an alarm gun boomed 
loudly through the fog. 

‘* Prepare for an attack,” shouted Cran- 
brook. ‘‘ It’s all up with us now!” 

Sagan ran to the steamer’s side and 
glanced down at the store room porthole, 
which was only a few feet below him. He 
cocked his rifle and turned it on the spot. 
But Daresoff was too wary to show himself. 
The muzzle of his rifle peeped out again 
and more shots echoed across the water. 

Helen and Alexis rushed on deck, and 
the former was at once sent toa place of 
security in the engine room. ‘The cabin 
was in too close proximity to the store 
room to be safe. 

The Czarina drifted on with the tide, 
while the uproar continued over in the 
town. There was no indication as yet that 
the man of war was getting up steam. 
The cause of its inaction was understood 
afew moments later, when a yawl filled 
with marines loomed out of the fog and 
came swiftly toward the helpless steamer. 

“They will find themselves badly mis- 
taken if they expect to board us without 
trouble,” muttered Cranbrook. ‘‘ Cour- 
age, men! make every shot tell. Let us 
sell our lives dearly.” 

There was a moment or two of grim 
silence, broken only by the steady creak 
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The yawl came swiftly near. 


An 


of oars. 
Now it was within a cable length. 
officer stood up in the bow. 

‘“*I demand your surrender!” he cried 
in a ringing voice. ‘‘ You have escaped 
convicts on board.” 

‘‘ Yes, the steamer is full of them,” 
shouted Daresoff, from the porthole. ‘It 
can't get away. The boiler is useless. I 
call you to witness that I gave the alarm. 
I am a prisoner here, in the hands of these 
ruffians.”’ 

The officer glanced in surprise toward 
the sound ; then he shifted his eyes to the 
deck, and saw the muzzles of half a dozen 
rifles facing him from the parapet. 

‘I warn you to make no resistance !” he 
cried. ‘‘We are Russian marines; our 
ironclad lies over yonder.” 

‘*Keep off!” roared Cranbrook. ‘I 


don’t care if you are the Czar himself. We 
mean business.” 
The officer flushed with passion. He 


made a signal to his men, and the yawl 
shot forward with increased speed. 

‘* Fire!” thundered Cranbrook without 
hesitation. 

Instantly the Czarina blazed with red 
flashes, and powder smoke curled upward 
in clouds to mingle with the fog. The re- 
peating rifles poured a deadly rain of bul- 
lets on the foe, who responded with wild 
and straggling fire. The cries of dead 
and dying rent the air. When the smoke 
lifted, the yawl was seen moving away 
from the steamer, zigzagging to right and 
left as the few uninjured marines tugged 
in confusion at the oars. Deadand dying 
writhed upon the thwarts. The ghastly 
face of the officer floated for an instant on 
the surface of the river, showing plainly 
a bullet hole in the forehead; then the 
body sank. 

‘«My God, this is awful!” moaned Cran- 
brook. ‘‘It were almost better to have 
surrendered.” 

‘« Never, comrade,” cried Pushkin. ‘‘ Die 
before that. You don’t know the horrors 
of Siberia.” 

The yawl crept slowly away. Just as 
the fog was beginning to hide it from view 
it encountered a second boat coming from 
the man of war. After a brief conference 
the latter swung around and both speedily 
disappeared. 

‘They won't make another attempt to 
board us,” muttered Vivian. ‘* The iron- 
clad will do the rest with its guns.” 

No one replied. It was only too evident 
that the end was very near. The huge 
man of war would bear down on the 
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doomed little steamer and send her and 
her crew to the bottom in short order. No 
mercy could be expected now. 

However, there was some delay on 
board the ironclad—some difficulty in get- 
ting started, possibly ; or perhaps the ques- 
tion of making another attempt to board 
the steamer was under consideration. The 
Czarina may have been in water where 
the larger vessel dared not venture on ac- 
count of shoals. At allevents ten minutes 
passed by, and still the rising of the an- 
chors was not heard. 

The steamer floated swiftly on, and now 
came abreast of the unseen town, to judge 
from the tumult of bells and voices. Surer 
proof was not wanting, for small boats of 
every description began to loom here and 
there through the fog. They were out 
merely from curiosity, and for the most 
part they kept at a safe distance from the 
dreaded steamer, yelling and shouting to 
oneanother. Five minutes slipped by, and 
the situation was unchanged. 

“IT don’t know what to make of this,’ 
observed Cranbrook. ‘I wish I knew 
where we were, but there is not much 
chance of finding out. It is daylight now, 
and yet the fog gives no sign of lifting.” 

“It won’t lift, either,” replied Vassily. 
‘* Don’t you feel the drizzle of rain? There 
is more bad weather ahead.” 

‘*By Jove! I know what’s wrong,” sud- 
denly cried Vivian. ‘‘ The current is drift- 
ing us ashore. The racket over yonder has 
been growing clearer every minute. The 
ironclad understands this, and no doubt 
the marines have landed or are pulling 
along shore in readiness for the attack.” 

‘You are right,” muttered Cranbrook. 
‘* Nothing can save us now.” 

Every rifle was reloaded, and the grim 
little band stood on the forward deck, wait- 
ing for the end. They were resolved to 
sell their lives dearly. Helen came up 
from the cabin and Alexis put his arm 
around her. Their eyes met and spoke 
with silent eloquence. 

‘‘Is there no hope?” she whispered. 

“None, my darling,” he replied, in a 
broken voice. ‘‘ It is death while fighting, 
or death later on if we are captured. We 
can hope for no mercy after all this ter- 
rible bloodshed.” 

‘*You won't let them separate us?” she 
asked imploringly. 

‘‘ No; I swear it,” he replied. 

He turned his head to conceal the tears 
that glistened in his eyes. It was hard to 


’ 


die just when happiness and freedom were 
so near, 
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The Czarina drifted on. Louder and 
nearer rang the bells of the town. It was 
the death knell cf the doomed ones that 
pealed across the water. If Daresoff re- 
alized the situation—as the silence in the 
store room indicated—his heart must have 
been throbbing with savage joy and exul- 
tation. ‘The consummation of his revenge 
was very near. 

All at once the fog seemed tosettle more 
densely on the water, blotting out many 
of the small craft that were hovering near, 
like vultures around a dying lion. Thena 
tiny steamer darted out of the haze and 
fell a short distance astern of the Czarina. 
It followed fearlessly in her wake, moving 
entirely with the current and keeping its 
paddles revolving just fast enough to pre- 
vent it from swinging broadside. ‘There 
were two men on board, and they nearly 
filled the available room behind the engine. 
One was a burly Cossack officer ; the other, 
no doubt the pilot, was a very little fellow 
in oilskins. 

Their effrontery so angered Pushkin 
that he tried to pick them off with his rifle. 
But at the first shot they ran up a sort of 
screen and intrenched themselves behind 
it. It wasnodoubt bullet proof, and Push- 
kin concluded to save his ammunition. 

During the next few minutes the tug 
hung on to the steamer, keeping at an 
equal distance astern. 

A strange light came suddenly into 
Vivian’s eyes, and he paced thoughtfully 
across the deck. He turned, and walked 
quickly back to his companions. 

‘‘T have an idea,” he said calmly, ‘‘ and 
Iam going to put it to the test. IfI fail 
it will be merely anticipating death ; if I 
succeed it will mean escape for allof us. I 
can’t explain now. There is not amoment 
to lose. We are drifting perilously near 
to the shore. Is there a coil of stout rope 
on board?” 

‘“We have a forty foot cable,” replied 
Sagan, pointing to the engine room. ‘Shall 
igetat?”’ 

‘‘Yes; loop one end to the steamer’s 
bow, and be ready to cast the other when 
I give the word.” 

Then Vivian quickly stripped off his 
outer clothes and removed his shoes. His 
powerful frame was seen to advantage in 
his tight fitting undergarments. 

‘‘My dear fellow, don’t persist in this,” 
implored Cranbrook. ‘‘ You are going to 
throw your life away.” 

‘‘T am going to save it,” replied Vivian. 
‘‘T am going to save the Czarinaand every 
soul on board. You know what I can do 
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in the way of swimming and diving, Cran- 
brook. As for the rest—well, you shall see 
presently. Pushkin, your knife, if you 
please. Thanks. I see the blade is long 
and sharp—just what I need. 

‘“‘Don’t be alarmed,” he added to his 
friends. ‘‘Iam going to succeed. I was 
never cooler in my life. Be ready with 
your rifles and the cable, and don’t let it 
appear that anything unusual is going on. 
Sharp eyes are watching from that tug.” 

With a careless wave of his hand by way 
of farewell the plucky young Englishman 
slipped the knife between his teeth and 
climbed quickly over the bow of the 
steamer. He lowered himself among the 
chains and dropped noiselessly into the 
water. A lightning-like glance at the tug 
satisfied him that he had not been ob- 
served, and at the same time gave him his 
bearings. He instantly dived under the 
yellow waves and disappeared. 

Vivian calculated well. He came to the 
surface just half a dozen feet in front of the 
tug, whose passengers might have seen 
him had they glanced directly forward be- 
tween the screen and the engine. But 
they were looking another way, and the 
next instant the blond head, with the glit- 
tering knife in its jaws, had vanished be- 
neath the waves. 

Ten seconds later Vivian shot to the sur- 
face a second time, and now he was close 
behind the shoreward paddle wheel. A 
stroke brought him to the gunwale, and 
over he went with the agility of a cat, 
landing in front of the astonished men. 

The Cossack uttered a startled yell and 
grabbed for his revolver. Too late! The 
knife flashed before his eyes and then sank 
deeply into his heart. He dropped in a 
quivering heap. The pilot was a cowardly 
fellow, and the death of his companion 
fairly drove him insane with terror. He 
would have jumped overboard had not 
Vivian knocked him flat with a blow of his 
fist, sending the man to the bottom of the 
boat, where he lay howling for mercy. 

‘*Get up and attend to the fire,” thun- 
dered Vivian. ‘Put on more steam and 
run alongside that vessel you were follow- 
ing. Quick, or I'll let you taste the knife! 
I don’t want to take your cowardly life. 
I’ve shed too much blood already.” 

The man rose to his knees and obeycd 
orders with trembling haste. Vivian tore 
away the screen and waved to his com- 
panions on the deck of the Czarina. He re- 
lieved the dead Cossack of two revolvers, 
and then dropped the body overboard. 

‘‘T feel like a murderer,” he muttered, 
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‘‘but there was no other way. It was his 
life or mine, and failure would have meant 
sure death for all of us.” 

A tumult of hoarse and angry cries 
quickly drew his mind to another channel. 
The tragedy had been witnessed by the 
small craft that were hovering near. A 
boat full of Cossacks shot forward with 
swift strokes. Vivian emptied both re- 
volvers in succession, but the desperate 
fellows still came on. A volley from the 
deck of the steamer had more effect, and 
the craft rested on its oars. 

The tug was now ploughing the waves 
gallantly, and under the pilot’s skillful 
touch it soon ran alongside the Czarina. 

‘*One of you come down here and mount 
guard over this fellow,” called up Vivian, 
as coolly as though he was just returning 
from apleasure excursion. ‘‘I’m beastly 
cold and I want to get dry clothes on.” 

Pushkin responded by dropping into the 
tug, and Vivian was quickly on deck, sur- 
rounded by those whom his brave deed 
had saved. 

‘‘It was nothing worth speaking of,” he 
expostulated half angrily. ‘‘I’m fond of 
swimming, you know. Don’t bother about 
me. We’re not out of the woods yet.” 

He leaned over the rail until Pushkin 
had secured the other end of the cable to 
a stout ring in the stern end of the tug. 
Then he slipped off to the cabin. 

Away went the tug with a shrill whistle, 
and just as.the cable stretched to its full 
length there came a misty glimpse of the 
shore through the fog. It vanished a mo- 
ment later, for tug and steamer were now 
speeding steadily toward mid river. One 
by one the small boats faded away, and 
the hoarse yells of the disappointed pur- 
suers grew fainter and fainter. 


XXXITI. 


Ir had been a narrow escape, and for a 
time the fugitives could scarcely realize 
that Vivian's heroism had banished the 
black specter of despair and gained a re- 
prieve that might lead to escape. 

The shadow of death lifted as the Czar- 
ina forged swiftly on. Soon the pealing 
church bells of the town ceased entirely, 
and the misty river was in dead silence. 
The rain still drizzled and the fog showed’ 
no sign of lifting. The tug was capable 
of greater speed than its dimensions 
seemed to indicate. The pilot was in mor- 
tal terror of Pushkin, and knowing that 
his life depended on strict obedience he 
spared neither fuel nor steam. The little 
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craft dashed forward like a thing of life, 
and in the foamy wake left by its whirring 
paddles followed the Czarina, safely held 
by the stout cable. 

One hour succeeded another, and when 
noonday arrived the fugitives felt confi- 
dent of eluding their pursuers. The fog 
was as dense as ever, and the mouth of the 
river could not be many miles away. 

‘It’s strange that we should have given 
that ironclad the slip so easiiy,” remarked 
Alexis ; ‘‘ though for all we know it may 
be overtaking us now.” 

‘*It might as well hunt for a needle in a 
haystack as to try to find the Czarina in 
such a fog,” replied Vivian. ‘I have no 
doubt that the shores are twenty or thirty 
miles apart here—possibly much more 
than that.” 

‘*Yes ; we must be near the sea,” ad- 
mitted Cranbrook. ‘‘ Probably the man 
of war dare not venture out of harbor 
while the fog lasts. All depends on our 
maintaining the start we have gained 
since morning. By the way, I wonder if 
Daresoff knows what has happened. He 
is keeping remarkably quiet.” 

‘The scoundrel is hatching some devil- 
try, no doubt,” remarked Vivian. ‘‘No 
amount of failures seem to daunt him.” 

** He can hatch all he pleases,” muttered 
Vassily. ‘‘He has played his last card 
and lost. He is powerless to do us harm.” 

The conversation was interrupted as the 
steam tug slowed up and dropped along- 
side the Czarina in order to take on fuel. 
The pile of broken furniture was quickly 
lowered and several additional chairs and 
benches were taken from the cabin and 
wrenche@ apart. 

“That will last us a while,” said Push- 
kin, ‘‘ but you had better get more.” 

“All right,” responded Cranbrook, 
““we won't let you run short. Look here, 
don’t you think it’s a little risky to crowd 
on so much steam? ‘That boiler looks 
pretty old, and it may have a flaw in it.” 

“I thought of that myself,” replied 
Pushkin, ‘‘ but this fellow here swears the 
boiler and engine are in perfect condition. 
He seems too fond of his life to risk losing 
it. Dll admit that I’ve been crowding on 
steam pretty heavily, but you see it’s a 
case of necessity. We ought to travel 
as fast as possible while the fog holds out.” 

“The boiier is sound, your nobility,” 
added the pilot in a sullen tone. ‘‘ There 
is no danger.” 

‘All right, my good fellow,” replied 
Cranbrook. ‘I'll take your word for it. 
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If you do your duty we'll turn you free 
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when we are through with you. Goahead, 
Pushkin. We trust everything to you.” 

The tug slipped forward and was soon 
dragging the steamer along at its former 
rapid pace. Two o'clock came, and then 
three. Utter silence was on the wide waste 
of waters. Evidently no foes were near, 
though the fog was so heavy that the fugi- 
tives could see but a few yards ahead. 

At about twenty minutes before four 
o’clock a frightful explosion was suddenly 
heard. A pillar of steam and water and 
shattered planks rose high in air, and 
débris pattered down on the Czarina. 
All rushed to the bows, horrified to see 
that the tug had disappeared. Only the 
blackened hull was visible, bobbing up 
and down on the angry waters. 

Suddenly a head shot above the surface, 
and then two arms. The swimmer struck 
out vigorously for the steamer. 

“It’s Pushkin,” cried Alexis. ‘‘ Save 
him, save him!” He jerked off his coat 
and would have plunged into the river had 
not Vassily held him back. 

Pushkin was in no danger, however. He 
easily swam alongside the Czarina’s bow, 
and was quickly hauled on deck. His face 
was very pale and he shivered with cold. 

‘* That was another narrow escape, com- 
rades,” he exclaimed. ‘‘I knew what was 
coming, and I dived under just in time. 
The pilot jumped from the other side. 
Poor fellow, he must have gone to the 
bottom. Idon’t seeasign of him. I told 
him not to run so fast, but he swore there 
was no Ganger. Ill give him credit for 
meaning what he said. He couldn’t have 
known that the boiler had a flaw in it.” 

‘* He paid dearly for his mistake,” said 
Cranbrook. ‘‘ We are having hard luck. 
Now the tug is gone, and we have nothing 
to depend on but the current.” 

‘* Perhaps it was my fault,” replied Push- 
kin ina tone of bitter self reproach. “I 
should not have taken the pilot’s word. I 
would gladly give my life to bring back the 
tug, comrades.” 

‘*You are no more to blame than the 
rest of us,” declared Vivian. ‘It was an 
unavoidable accident.” 

“Of course,” assented Cranbrook. ‘‘Don’t 
feel that we blame you, Pushkin. We are 
only too glad that your life is spared.” 

A flush of gratitude and pleasure dyed 
Pushkin’s face. ‘‘ You are generous, com- 
rades,” he whispered huskily. ‘If a 
chance comes I will show you that I ap- 
preciate those words.” 

He hurried off to the cabin to change his 
dripping clothes, and five minutes later 
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those on deck heard a heavy crashing fall 
that rattled and echoed from one end of 
the vessel to the other. Before any one 
could hazard a conjecture at its cause, or 
rush below to investigate, Pushkin sprang 
on deck in a state of wild excitement. 

‘« Did you hear it?” he cried. ‘‘ Did you 
hear that noise?” 

‘* What is that ?” demanded Cranbrook. 
‘‘Tt sounded like a sheet of iron falling.” 

‘Right, comrade. It was one of the 
boiler doors! ‘The ruffian knocked it over 
just now. He has both locked up in the 
store room with him !”" 

‘‘Then he didn’t pitch them overboard?” 
exclaimed Vassily. ‘‘It is hard to believe 
that he could have been so stupid. Per- 
haps you are wrong, Pushkin.” 

‘*No; Dll swear the doors are there, 
comrade. There is nothing else in the 
store room that could have made such a 
noise in falling.” 

‘* By Jove! Pushkin is right,” exclaimed 
Cranbrook. ‘‘ We must have the doors at 
any cost. The ruffian can’t make away with 
them now, for they are too big to go 
through the porthole. The Czarina will 
soon be steaming down the river again— 
safe from pursuit and capture.” 

No time was lost in planning the attack. 
On the impulse of the moment a general 
rush was made for the store room, with 
Sagan and Pushkin in the lead. Alexis 
hung back long enough to place Helen in 
the engine room and whisper a few cheer- 
ing words. When he joined his com- 
panions the barricade of furniture in the 
corridor was already melting away. Eager 
hands flung the chairs and the tables to 
right and left, and the space was soon 
cleared. 

‘Let me be the first,” demanded Sagan, 
whose face was distorted with rage. ‘I'll 
soon drag him out.” 

He forced the others back, and prudently 
took his stand to one side of the door. 
Reversing his rifle he rained blow after 
blow on the stout panels. As they quiv- 
ered and bent Daresoff opened fire. Bullet 
after builet tore through the panels and 
buried itself harmlessly in the opposite 
wall. Then, surmising that his enemies 
were out of reach, he began to fire at an 
angle. The first shot grazed Vivian’s 
arm; the second narrowly missed Vassily. 

But now the door was giving way. A 
final blow sent it toppling inward with 
shattered hinges. Sagan followed it with 
a tigerish leap, and the others came reck- 
lessly at his heels. They saw Daresoff's 


maddened face for an instant. Then 
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rifles and pistols cracked and the nar- 
row room choked with powder smoke. 
All was confusion, and blind struggling, 
and hoarse shouting. Some one stepped 
heavily on a box of matches and a splut- 
tering noise followed. Little tongues of 
fire licked the floor; an instant later there 
was a dull report, and simultancously came 
a burst of flame that seemed to fill the 
room from floor to ceiling. 

A panic stricken rush was made for the 
corridor, and all dashed out of the stifling 
smoke and scorching heat. Daresoff rushed 
by almost unnoticed, and bounded on deck 
with empty hands. The boiler doors were 
forgotten in the face of this awful peril. 

‘““The can of oil has exploded,” cried 
Pushkin. ‘‘ The steamer is on fire!” 

‘Run for water, quick,” yelled Cran- 
brook breathlessly. 

It seemed a hopeless order, for already 
the red flames were licking the shattered 
doorway. ‘There was a wild stampede to 
the deck and a frantic search for buckets 
and pails. Helen wascooler than the men. 
She helped to find what they wanted, and 
with her slender, white hands she lowered 
a bucket over the rail. 

But it was too late. Hope was aban- 
doned even before a drop of water touched 
the fire. Smoke and heat drove the in- 
trepid fighters back, and they threw down 
their buckets in despair. The oil and the 
inflammable woodwork had given the con- 
flagration a hold that nothing could break. 
Raging tongues of flame burst through the 
deck and out of the porthole. A light 
breeze was blowing from the south, and 
it fanned the flames toward the bow. 

‘© This way,” shouted Cranbrook. ‘‘ The 
rear deck is the only safe place now, and 
soon that will be untenable. The steamer 
is doomed!” 

‘« Tf we only had boats,” cried Vassily, 
‘“‘or at least the axes ; then we could make 
a raft.” 

‘“We have no axes, and the boat is use- 
less,” replied Pushkin. ‘*‘ The only chance 
left is to throw that stuff overboard and 
cling to it separately until we drift ashore 
or are picked up by some vessel.” 

He pointed to the heap of planks and 
deck furniture that had been piled up near 
the stern to form a barricade when the 
Navrosk was chasing the Czarina, and had 
been allowed to remain there ever since. 

A thoughtless rush was made toward the 
spot. Not a man was armed, for they had 
thrown their rifles aside when they ran for 
water. Sagan was foremost, and, as he 
neared the barricade, Daresoff sprang from 
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behind it, swinging a heavy chair. Witha 
hoarse cry of defiance he brought it down 
upon Sagan’s head and shoulders. The 
stricken man fell to the deck like a log. 

With infuriated cries the others bounded 
forward to avenge their comrade. Alexis 
dodged a tremendous blow and caught 
hold of the ruffian before he could recover 
himself. They struggled for an instant, 
and then fell to the deck. Despair, and 
the knowledge that he had his hated en- 
emy in his grasp, lent Daresoff the strength 
of a madman. He seized Alexis by the 
throat with both hands, evidently bent on 
choking him to death. 

Helen uttered a frightful ery, which 
changed to a sob of joy as she saw Cran- 
brook and Pushkin drag the ruffan from 
the body of his intended victim. The 
others joined the struggle, and even with 
four pairs of arms tearing at him Daresoff 
kept his feet for several minutes, dealing 
blows and kicks right and left. Then the 
combatants reeled against the barricade 
and came down with a crash. 

Daresoff was the first to extricate him- 
self. He swung free of the débris and 
took his stand by the bulwarks, glaring 
defiance at his enemies and brandishing a 
heavy club. His blouse was torn half from 
his body, and on his left arm, midway be- 
tween elbow and shoulder, a crimson mark 
shaped like a letter R was plainly seen. 

Vassily uttered a gasp of amazement and 
sprang forward. ‘‘ That mark!” he cried ; 
‘‘where did you get it, Daresoff? It must 
be merely a coincidence—nothing more.” 

Helen was even more agitated than her 
brother. ‘‘ It is the same mark, Vassily,” 
she exclaimed ; ‘‘ just as our parents de- 
scribed it!” 

Daresoff listened, leaning breathless and 
motionless against the bulwarks. 

‘*What does this mystery mean?” de- 
manded Pushkin in a strangely unnatural 
voice. ‘‘ I, too, have seen that mark before, 
but it was long years ago. It was in the 
winter of 1858.” 

‘‘The very time,” exclaimed Vassily. 
‘““In November, 1858,” he went on, seem- 
ing to forget all else in this new revelation, 
‘my father, then Captain Armfeldt, was 
riding in a sledge through a lonely forest 
not far from Irkutsk. His wife was with 
him, and also their eight months old boy, 
Rurik. This was some vears before the 
birth of my sister or myself. The horses 


became terrified at the howling of wolves 
and ran off. The child was pitched out 
into the snow, but my parents were com- 
pelled to cling to the sledge until it was 
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stopped at a post station a mile distant. 
Then they hurried back with an armed 
party—only to find that the child had dis- 
appeared. They believed that it had been 
devoured by wolves, for there were blood 
stains on the snow. The child Rurik had 
a birthmark on his left arm precisely like 
the spot on that man yonder. Now do you 
wonder at my agitation ?” 

There was a brief pause. Daresoff low- 
ered his club and stared curiously at 
Vassily. 

‘« My sin has found me out,” cried Push- 
kin, in a voice that rang above the roar 
of the flames. ‘‘I saved thatchild. Iwas 
hunting in the forest at the time and heard 
its cries. The wolves were about to seize 
it, and I shot and wounded one of the 
brutes. That accounts for the blood 
stains. I took the child and fled. It was 
snowing hard, and my tracks must have 
been covered when the rescue party ar- 
rived. Greed for money made me keep 
silent, though I might easily have found 
the child’s parents. I knew a woman who 
wanted a boy of that age, and a week later 
I sold him to her fora large sum of money, 
on condition that I should never mention 
the affair. The woman called herself 
Karayeff, and her husband had recently 
left her at Irkutsk and had gone back to 
Russia. But she had another name— 
Anna Cantarine.” 

Vassily uttered a loud cry. 
into his arms in a faint. 

Daresoff stepped fiercely forward, gasp- 
ing for breath. ‘Is this true?” he de- 
manded, hoarsely. ‘‘ For God’s sake speak! 
I always believed Anna Cantarine to be 
my mother, and Count Boris Nordhoff to be 
my father. Who, then, were my real 
parents? Not—not”—— 

The sentence endedinagasp. Hestared 
at Helen and Vassily, and now all saw the 
startling likeness between the latter and 
himself. 

‘* Daresoff, your hour of retribution and 
punishment has come,” declared Cran- 
brook. ‘‘ Your real name is Rurik Arm- 
feldt, beyond a shadow of doubt. Youare 
the brother of Helen and Vassily. There 
they stand, the victims of your fiendish 
crimes. And there stands Count Nord- 
hoff, the man whose life you have wrecked 
for a fancied grievance. In dragging him 
down you ignorantly ruined your own 
brother and your own sister. You drove 
your mother to the grave, and shattered 
your father’s happy home. Look on your 
life work, Paul Daresoff! Repent while 
there is time.” 


Helen fell 
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Daresoff stood motionless and _ silent. 
The expression of his face was such as no 
pen or brush could picture. Vassily took 
a step forward and then drew back. It 
was a thrilling moment, and all were too 
deeply absorbed in the drama that was 
being enacted before their eyes to notice 
the deadly march of the fire. 

Suddenly, and without the slightest 
warning, a steamship with smoking fun- 
nels dashed out of the heavy fog, bearing 
straight down on the Czarina. There was 
no time to sheer off. A bellrang furiously 
and a whistle screeched. Misty figures 
crowded to the rail, uttering hoarse shouts. 
As the strange vessel loomed overhead 
the name Falcon was seen in big letters 
under her bow. 

The next instant came the collision. 
Tne Czarina was struck amidships with 
stunning force, and the rush of water into 
her hold caused her to settle down rapidly. 
The Falcon backed off and quickly lowered 
two boats. 

‘‘Jump !” shouted Cranbrook. 
for your lives !” 

Without a second’s delay the crew of the 
doomed steamer sprang overboard. Vas- 
sily held tight to his sister, and both were 
picked up by one of the boats, which also 
rescued Cranbrook and Vivian. Pushkin 
made a desperate struggle for life with the 
half senseless body of Sagan in his arms, 
and they were finally saved-by the second 
boat. Daresoff swam slowly to the craft 
which held his brother and sister, and 
crawled over the gunwale. A moment 
later the Czarina disappeared with a furi- 
ous hissing and steaming. 

‘“‘Where is Alexis ?” shouted Cranbrook, 
as he rose to his feet and gazed over the 
waste of water. ‘‘Is he in your boat, 
Pushkin ?” 

‘‘No, I haven’t seen 
jumped,” was the reply. 

Helen uttered apiercing scream. ‘‘ Save 
him! Save him!” she cried, pitifully. 

Just then the missing man came to the 
surface amid a mass of charred and float- 
ing wreckage; he had evidently been 
sucked under by the vortex of the sinking 
steamer. It was all that he could do to keep 
afloat. His arms beat the water feebly, 
and his pale face mutely appealed for help. 

The two boats shot rapidly toward the 
spot. As they came within a dozen yards 
of the struggling man he threw up his 
arms and sank down—down beneath the 
yellow waves. 


“ Swim 


him since he 
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There was a sharp and sudden splash as 
Daresoff dived off the bow of the boat. 
All eyes watched the spot intently. Ten 
seconds passed—twenty—haif a minute. 
Then Daresoff shot to the surface, holding 
Alexis tightly by the collar. He swam to 
the boat and hoisted his burden partly 
over the gunwale. With aneffort he lifted 
Alexis’ right hand and placed it in 
Helen's. Then, with a look on his face 
that none who saw it ever forgot, he slip- 
ped back into the water and disappeared. 

It was his final act of expiation. He 
never came to the surface again, though 
the boats hovered around the spot for ten 
or fifteen minutes. 

* * * * 

Four weeks later the Falcon dropped 
anchor in the Thames, and her passengers 
trod the free soil of England. None had 
any hope or desire to see Russia again. 
The fact that Paul Daresoff had died 
without leaving a written confession made 
it extremely doubtful whether his victims 
could be proved innocent and pardoned. 
At all events they decided not to risk the 
attempt, and a letter received from 
Maxime Valadon several months later 
advised them to remain in England. 

Tne detective went on to say that 
Michael Korff had been tried and con- 
victed, and was now on his way to Siberia 
to serve aten years’sentence. He further- 
more stated that Alphonse Dupont's his- 
torical work had been completed and 
published, and that the crippled author 
was gaining fortune and fame. 

Helen and Alexis were married in July, 
and two weeks later General Armfeldt 
arrived from Russia. He had transferred 
his property to English securities, and was 
possessed of an income that placed his 
children and his son in law far beyond the 
reach of poverty. He purchased a small 
estate near London and settled there with 
his family. Pushkin—whose past offense 
was readily condoned—and Sagan became 
his lodge keeper and his gardener, for the 
faithful fellows desired nothing more than 
to be near those with whom they had 
shared peril and hardship. 

In the days of content and happiness to 
come Cranbrook and Vivian will be fre- 
quent and honored visitors at the pleasant 
English country house, where the con- 
versation will often drift to those memor- 
able days of Siberian adventure and horror, 
and to the terrible tragedy that was perpe- 
trated in the Name of the Czar. 
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By Imogen Clark. 


NOVEMBER 29, 1893. 
My DEAR ELINOR: 
HAT a lovely place this world is! A 
small boy has just skated by on the 
asphalt, shouting ecstatically, and I really 
feel that I can echo his enthusiasm with 
a special little hurrah of my own, I am so 
thoroughly content. 

My imagination pictures you puckering 
your brows at this, and I can almost hear 
you say: “What has come over Dolly?” 
Well, I might keep you waiting and 
guessing through three long pages, as 
Madame de Sevigné did her daughter, 
when she announced to her the engage- 
ment of the grande mademozseclle. But I 
am not that talented letter writer, and | 
will have mercy upon you. 

Of course it’s a man! And now your 
wonderment increases. You always 
thought the Roger Thayers so devoted to 
each other, so domestic, so happy, didn’t 
you? Let me relieve your mind forth- 
with, and unburden my own. The Roger 
Thayers are the very happiest couple in 
the world (I stop to rap three times and 
cry “unberufen”), and the man in ques- 
tion is—a butler—y new butler. Please 
observe that possessive pronoun. It 
fairly bristles with pride, and well it may. 
Dear girl, my butler, my very own, lived 
not long ago with an English duke! 

Perhaps my feelings may be incompre- 
hensible, but I can assure you, with sin- 
cerity, that I consider myself the most 
fortunate woman in town. And if my 
next door neighbor’s discomfiture adds 
another glory to my possession you will 


not be surprised, remembering who my . 


neighbor is. Isn’t it Rochefoucauld who 


says, in one of his cynical half truths, that 
there is always something in the misfor- 
tunes of our dearest acquaintances which 
is not altogether displeasing to us? Mrs. 
Walden is far from being a dear acquaint- 
ance, but nevertheless there is a great 
deal of sweetness in my satisfaction. 


Let me begin at the very beginning, as 
the children say. On my return to town 
I determined to discharge James. He 
was a good servant, but in the last year 
had deteriorated sadly. My dear, he was 
so engrossed in our politics that he spent 
his time studying the daily papers. And 
he had such heated discussions with the 
other men. He actually influenced them 
to follow his example and become citizens, 
so that they might have a voice in the 
elections. I was thoroughly surprised 
that a native of England could forget his 
allegiance to the queen. Such a defec- 
tion makes one apprehensive for the 
man’s whole future. 

Oi course there were many applicants 
for James’ place; the offices are full of 
English servants. I wonder, by the way, 
who fill the vacancies left in their own 
country, and if the people there are em- 
ploying foreign servants! I had almost 
decided in favor of a man who had lived 
with an M. P.’s family when I heard of my 
treasure. 

We were at luncheon at the “ May- 
flower,” and Alice Grey told us of him. 
She had cut his advertisement from the 
paper and showed it to us as she spoke. 
It was quite simple. “An English butler, 
late in the Duke of Beauchamp’s service, 
desires a position with high toned Ameri- 
can family. Apply by letter to P., care 
of Dazly Times, or call between eleven 
and three at the Albany.” 

I have a retentive memory and took it 
in at a glance. I determined to make 
an effort for that man. Alice was out of 
the running, I knew. She is living with 
her husband’s people this winter, and 
they have had their servants from time 
immemorial. The other girls stood the 
same chance as myself, and I didn’t take 
them into my confidence. There was a 
look in Prissy Thorne’s eyes I didn’t quite 
like, and I knew very well what was in 
her mind when she rose to go a few 
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minutes later, saying she had an appoint- 
ment at the dentist’s. Dentist, indeed! 
Prissy was always up to _ subterfuges. 
Do you remember that time at Madame 
Alengon’s—but there, we won’t dip into 
the archives of the past. However, when 
she left us * took a solemn little oath— 
internally, of course—that I'd fight for 
that butler and get him, or die in the 
attempt. 

Then Alice told us—she had it on the 
best authority—that that odious Mrs. 
Walden—who has made five applications 
to enter our club—and if you'll believe it, 
the board is considering her petition, 
though none of her ancestors could ever 
have come over in 1620—was negotiating 
for him. I got up then and threw down 
the gauntlet. 

Of course the girls all stared, and 
Blanche whispered something to Gwen- 
dolen; but I didn’t care. I just nodded 
good by and rushed fora hansom. It was 
half past two. When the man drove up 
I asked if he knew where the Albany was. 
He was silent a minute, then named the 
locality. I fairly trembled; it was miles 
away. But there was no time to lose, so 
I jumped in and slammed the doors. 

“J’ll treble the fare if you get me there 
in fifteen minutes,” I cried. 

The man was in his place in an instant 
and away we flew. John Gilpin, Paul 
Revere, Philip Sheridan, and all the other 
fast riders of history never went at such 
a breakneck pace, I trow. 

As we turned the corner I saw Blanche 
whispering to a messenger boy. ‘“ Heav- 
ens!” I thought, “she’s going to tele- 
graph.” Then I smiled at her credulity. 
I knew she wouldn’t follow the boy to the 
office, and it would take him some time 
to get there. As events turned out, my 
knowledge of human nature, as _ repre- 
sented by a messenger boy, proved cor- 
rect. The telegram, advising the butler 
to make no engagement until she could 
see him, was not received until my inter- 
view was concluded. 

Nor did I fear Prissy, though she had 
a good ten minutes’ start. She would 
have to talk the matter over with Dick 
first; she relies so much on his judg- 
ment. Now I never consult Roger until 
afterwards. It saves so much time! 

My driver rattled over the stones in a 
deliciously reckless fashion, bumping and 
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bruising me past belief. But self satis- 
faction is the best salve for one’s hurts, 
and mine were speedily forgotten. At 
last our goal was reached! The Albany 
is a very English looking house, some- 
thing on the order of an inn. It reminded 
me of the “ Black Horse,” although there 
was no rampant steed at the door except 
my own. 

As I was ushered inio the private sit- 
ting room where the Englishman was 
“receiving’’ my heart beat like a sledge 
hammer and my knees trembled beneath 
me. But otherwise I controlled myself 
admirably. I felt like saying, with the 
youthful Nelson, “ Who is fear? I never 
met him.” Tossing my head proudly I 
encountered the butler’s gaze. He stood 
at a little distance from me, erect and yet 
obsequious; but there was no <race of 
servility in his manner, which was full of 
dignified self respect. He had been read- 
ing, and on my entrance had put the 
paper aside. It was Labouchere’s 7ru¢h. 
It lay on the table with 7he Queen, Punch, 
and several others, unmistakably Eng- 
lish periodicals. 

I felt quite sure then that this butler 
would never disappoint me as James had 
done. He was dressed in a rough tweed 
suit, with an Oxford blue tie, and filled 
the little room with importance; a tall, 
stout man of fifty or thereabouts, with a 
commanding presence, smooth shaven 
face, and a very lordly way of carrying his 
head with his chin in the air. His large, 
high nose and small, light eyes gave him 
a very aristocratic appearance. He might 
have passed for a duke himself—over 
here! I stated my errand briefly. Per- 
haps my voice trembled, but that’s neither 
here northere. Heanswered as succinctly. 
He was considering Mrs. Walden’s offer. 
Did I know her? I murmured “Slightly!” 
(you know how I can do it) and felt that 
I rose in his eyes. He we. only “con- 
sidering,” he assured me. iie spoke 
without haste. His conduct would have 
seemed ponderous, I am willing to admit, 
in any one else, but it just suited him. 

“T live next door to Mrs. Walden,” I 
said. ‘My house is the corner one with 
the large conservatory in the rear.” My 
rival went down several pegs in his estim- 
ation, but I was only telling the truth. 
“IT am very anxious to have this matter 
settled at once,” I continued quickly, 
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perceiving my advantage. “My butler 
leaves the day aftertomorrow. What—er 
—er—arrangements ”—I didn’t like to say 
wages—“ has Mrs. Walden offered?” I 
almost fainted at his reply, “‘ One ’underd 
han’ thirty dollars a month,” but I 
thought I could go twenty better, and 
said so. I don’t mean to tell Roger ¢haZ, 
and this is strictly confidential, you under- 
stand. 

Parkinson—that’s the butler’s name— 
eyed me silently, taking in every detail of 
my costume. I was devoutly glad I 
looked so smart that morning, I can 
assure you. Then he said loftily: “ Hi 
haccept your hoffer, me lady.” 

I could have clapped my hands with 
delight, but had the sense to refrain. 

“Of course,” I went on, “I consider 
this contract binding. You will not en- 
gage yourself elsewhere.” 

He drew himself up with an air of 
injured dignity and murmured something 
about his “Zonor” in such a horrified 
tone that it almost compelled me to my 
knees to entreat his pardon. I stam- 
mered out some sort of apology, and 
covered my false step by inquiring for his 
credentials. That isn’t the word one 
generally employs, but a duke’s servant 
must receive something better than a 
reference. He approached the table 
majestically, and, opening a richly em- 
bossed leather portfolio, took out a folded 
paper which he handed to me. At the 
top of the page was a ducal coronet, and 
below a few lines of very bad handwriting, 
But great men always write badly, they 
say. The note was signed “ Beauchamp.” 

I read it through a number of times 
and then returned it with a smile. 

“It is more than satisfactory,” I said. 

He simply bowed, and I felt very young 
and foolish. Nor did I dare say anything 
further. He soon set my mind at ease, 
however, by taking my name and address 
and assuring me that he would enter my 
service an hour before James’ departure. 
I breathed more freely then, and moved 
toward the door, which he opened for me 
with something very much like a smile 
upon his set lips. 

A boy with a dispatch was standing in 
the hall. It was from Blanche, I knew. 
As I got into my hansom the Thornes’ 
drove up. I kissed my hand to Prissy. 


“You're a day too late for the fair, 
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dear,” I called gayly. “Parkinson is 
coming to me.” 
Then we rattled off, but I heard Dick 


Thorne use a very reprehensible word. 


December 6, 
My DEAR ELINOR; 

Parkinson is here and seems very much 
at home, but somehow or other I don’t. 
He arrived in time for dinner the day 
James left. Roger and I were by our- 
selves, and we didn't have a very good 
time of it. The dining room seemed so 
cold, though the table looked lovely 
with the flowers and subdued lights; but 
I couldn’t keep my teeth from chattering. 
Parkinson moved in an atmosphere of his 
own, and it seemed charged with awe. 

I was elated at my “capture,” but I will 
also confess to being nervous. I spilled 
soup on the tablecloth—a great ghastly 
spot that met Parkinson’s eyes whenever 
he changed my plate. I dropped some 
silver on the floor, and reproof was ex- 
pressed in every line of his irreproachable 
figure as he supplied me with additional 
forks. I choked over my claret and I 
couldn't talk. I tried to be gay and light 
hearted, but only succeeded in being silly. 
I felt as if I flatted my a's and slurred my 
r’s in a way that must have shocked the 
duke’s ex-butler. And I never knew until 
then that Roger spoke with atwang! 

I felt more courageous the next morn- 
ing. ‘Colors seen by candle light do not 
look the same by day,” seemed a truth 
not confined to poetry alone. I deter- 
mined not to be afraid of my butler, and 
entered the dining room with the spirit 
of Bunker Hill flashing from my eyes. 

“Good morning, Parkinson,” I said cor- 
dially. A little shade of reproof, not 
unmixed with contempt, clouded his 
features as he pulled out my chair. 

“Good morning, me lady,” he mur- 
mured. His tone was full of sadness. 

Completely repressed, I took my place 
awkwardly enough; evidently her grace 
the duchess didn’t exchange “ Good morn- 
ings’ with Parkinson. I stole a glance 
at him as he presented the fruit to me. 
His chin was ata higher angle than usual, 
and reminded me so forcibly of the Frog 
Footman in “ Alice in Wonderland ” that 
I almost laughed aloud. I reached care- 
lessly for an orange and displaced the 
whole structure. Jt came tumbling down, 
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and some of it rolled off on the floor. 
“Oh!” I cried helplessly. I felt that I 
was a greater coward than Bob Acres 
ever was, for the courage was oozing from 
every pore of my body. 

Parkinson bent stiffly torepair my mis- 
hap, and just then Roger came down 
stairs. We could hear him whistling in 
the hall. If there’s a thing in this world 
that I hate it’s whistling, and Roger 
knows it. It sounds so vulgar. And yet 
there he was, disregarding my wishes, 
whistling “The Star Spangled Banner” 
at the top of his lungs. It showed the 
most Outrageous taste on his part. I 
never can understand Americans who de- 
light in fluttering the national flag before 
English eyes. 

I did not look up as he came into the 
room. 

“Morning, Dolly,” he said, and as he 
passed my chair he pulled my ear. 

Now, Elinor, I leave it to you, wasn’t 
that enough to infuriate a saint? Roger 
treats me with so little respect, though 
I am six and twenty and we have been 
married four years. Such a dreadful 
greeting! I don’t suppose the duke ever 
tweaked the duchess’ ears. As for call- 
ing me Dolly, I have begged Roger re- 
peatedly not to do it before the servants. 
My name is Dorothy. I’m very proud of 
it and of its attendant “Q.” But he was 
on his high horse that morning. He took 
his place opposite me. 

“ Hallo, Parkinson!” he called, “ bring 
me the papers from the library.” 

When he had finished reading, he 
turned his attention to teasing me. There 
was no stopping him; he went from bad 
to worse. He chaffed me unmercifully 
about liking overdone meat, and never 
having mustard on the breakfast table, 
and eating strawberries with a fork, anda 
lot besides, until I broke down like a 
baby and rushed from the room. To in- 
crease my mortification I dropped my 
handkerchief,and Parkinson presented it 
to me as I reached the door. I could 
hardly see it for the tears in my eyes. 

I took luncheon in dignified solitude, 
but I only played with my food; I couldn’t 
eat. I suppose I was upset from the 
morning, and then Parkinson does inti- 
midate me. He has such a solemn bear- 


ing. One would know at a glance to what 
luxuries of life he had been accustomed ; 
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what manner of conversation had been 
carried on in his hearing. My fine show of 
silver—ancestral silver, much of it—pales 
before the glory of the “armorial plate” 
he has handled. I wonder what he 
thinks of us! The thought haunts me 
with a dreadful persistency that I can’t 
overcome. Don't tell, dear, but really I 
think I don’t like noblemen’s servants. 
P.S.—I’m glad Mrs. Walden didn’t get 
him, but I’ve lunched out five times this 
week and have been to three dinners. 


December 13. 

So you don’t envy me, Elinor? Well, 
I agree with you heartily. You would 
never know this house, such a change 
has come over it. Every one feels it. 
Even Fido is quite subdued and hardly 
barks at all. 

Roger was really contrite at the way he 
teased me that morning, and asked my 
pardon like a dear, but he has basely de- 
serted me since. He dined at the club 
three times last week, and has an engage- 
ment there tomorrow. I gave a dinner 
last evening, but it wasn’t a success. I 
don’t know what is the matter. Certainly 
no one can say that Parkinson is to blame. 
He is sublimely correct, absolutely with- 
out a flaw. I could forgive him twenty 
times over if he would only break my 
most valuable china, or ruin my table- 
cloths, or do something that would shake 
his dignity for one little, little minute. 
But his conduct is perfect! 

And yet he seemed to “cast a cold 
over the meeting,” as the negro exhorter 
put it. I couldn’t talk last night. Not 
one idea came to me; and all the other 
women were deplorably silent. The men 
are never very brilliant. Roger did his 
best, and Winthrop tried to be amusing, 
but their efforts were ghastly. Winthrop 
said that he thought we belonged to 
the “ glacial period,” but Prissy was the 
only one to laugh. I wish now I had let 
her congeal. 

My dear, I don’t know what I shall do. 
I really can’t take my meals in this house. 
I struggle down to breakfast, but I can’t 
eat. I don't dare to lunch too often at 
the club, for fear the girls will suspect 
that I am afraid of my treasure; just now 
they envy me. Verily, Iam in the land 
of bondage, and would do anything, give 
anything, to be free of these shackles. 
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Winthrop said last night I “ wasn’t look- 
ing very fit.’ AndI’m not. I’ve grown 
thin and pale. Pity me! Pity me! 


December 20. 

THAT'S just like you, Elinor, to suggest 
such improbable things. At a distance 
of two hundred miles and more, it is easy 
enough to say “discharge him,” but if 
you were to see Parkinson, you would 
soon recognize how impossible it would 
be to adopt such a course of action. 
Discharge him! For what? For being an 
irreproachable servant? Alas! Ihave no 
fault to find. Discharge him—I don’t 
believe even the duke could do it. Na! 
Parkinson will go on living here until he 
dies—or Ido. And, judging from things 
as they now are, the latter event may not 
be far off. 

Roger is very severe. Only this morn- 
ing he said he was not sorry that experi- 
ence was teaching me so bitterly. Some 
day, he thinks, I shall be cured of aping 
English ways. As if I ever did that! 

Alice disapproved, from the first, of my 
taking Parkinson. She has the regular, 
old time, New England conscience, and 
she considered him as good as engaged 
by Mrs. Walden. She’s quite friendly 
with that odious woman now, and is actu- 
ally working to get her into the “ May- 
flower.” Blanche has been angry for 
weeks, and Prissy passed me today with- 
out speaking ! 

SAINT AUGUSTINE, Florida, 
January 15. 





DEAR ELINOR: 

Retreat may not be dignified, but it is 
effectual. I wonder that running away is 
not employed oftener in warfare. It leaves 
the enemy at a great disadvantage, for, 
if you are out of sight, you cannot witness 
his satisfaction at your defeat. 

Roger is an angel! He was cross and 
disagreeable at first, but when I broke 
down completely and told him what a 
little fool I’d been, he didnt agree very 
insistently with me. He was most mag- 
nanimous, and I was_ proportionately 
grateful. There is nothing so pleasing 
to the masculine mind, you know, as the 
consciousness of being able to laugh at 
our foibles. But Roger spared my feel- 


ings and maintained acommendable show 
of gravity. He set about to help me im- 
mediately, and would have dismissed 


BUTLER. 


Parkinson with as little concern as he 
would have bestowed on a troublesome 
fly, had I not interfered. 

“You can’t do that,” I wailed. “ He’s 
done nothing to warrant a dismissal. 
You've got to take me away. The world 
mustn’t know that I’m a coward; we 
must go South foratime. You can give 
him that for an excuse.” 

At first he rebelled; then, remember- 
ing the fishing and Allston’s yacht, he 
seized the suggestion gladly. When our 
plans were framed we summoned our ducal 
butler. He entered the library, erect and 
dignified as usual. I pretended to be read- 
ing, but I was never so frightened; as for 
Roger, however, his self possession was 
admirable. He explained all very briefly ; 
we were going South for the rest of the 
winter, and only a few of the servants 
would be left in the house. He was 
sorry to part with one so excellent in 
every way as Parkinson had shown him- 
self, but it seemed advisable. 

“Very well, sir,” he returned loftily. 
“ Hi am sorry too,” 

But his grief was perfectly controlled. 

“ Hi must harsk for a month’s payment 
hin advance,” he said imperturbably. 

“Yes, of course,” Roger assented with 
much relief. ‘ That’s quite customary 
with us when we discharge a servant. 
How much will it be?” 

“Three ‘underd dollars. The agree- 
ment was a ’underd hand fifty a month.” 

My dear, I wanted to faint, but uncon- 
sciousness wouldn'tcome. Foramoment 
there was intolerable silence in the room, 
broken only by the beating of my heart. 
Iam sure both the men must have heard 
it; it was like thunder in my ears. Then 
Roger spoke. 

“Allright. I'll give you a check.’ 

He didn’t even glance in my direction, 
but drew his book towards him and wrote 
rapidly. “And now,” he continued plea- 
santly, “ would you like a reference?” 

A spasm of horror contracted Parkin- 
son’s features. It was the only time I 
ever saw him really moved. 

“Hit will not be necessary,” he an- 
swered majestically, recovering his com- 
posure with a mighty effort. “Hi ‘ave 
the Juke of Beauchamp’s note.” And 
with a bow, redolent with the aroma of 
the Court of St. James, he passed out of 
our lives. 
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By Frank A. Munsey, 


Author of “A Tragedy of Errors,” ‘On the Field of Honor,” et. 


LX. 


T was June. 

A thousand eyes followed Dorothy 
as she walked up the aisle on her father’s 
arm; a thousand hearts burst forth into* 
an exclamation of delight. There was 
youth and sweetness and love in her face. 
Few brides have looked happier than 
Dorothy; few men have looked more 
manly than Derringforth as he met her at 
the altar. 

Marion was not of the friends gathered 
to witness this scene. She was spared 
this ordeal—an ordeal that perchance she 
could not have borne. Her somber gar- 
ments, the outward expression of a sorrow 
scarcely less poignant, saved her from 
this supreme test of her endurance. The 
first throb of grief awakened by her 
mother’s death ‘had scarcely yet been 
stilled. 

“ And this is Phil’s wedding day,” she 
murmured, locking up at the tiny clock 
on her mantel. ‘ Onlya half hour more,” 
she faltered, and with a stifled sigh that 
cried to heaven she stepped to the win- 
dow and looked out upon the soft sum- 
mer day. The sunshine, in contrast with 
the somberness of her soul, was never so 
bright, and this very brightness made her 
shudder and turn away. 

She walked the floor with bowed head 
—bent by a weight of sorrow that had 
well nigh crushed out all the hope of her 
life. The clock ticked on, keeping time 
with Marion’s measured tread. She 
watched the hands as they crawled to- 
wards the fateful hour—watched them 
with that same dread that fascinates him 
whose doom is but a span ahead. 

And now she stopped again at the win- 
dow, and her eyes fell upon a grovn of 


children at their merry games in the 
street. Zhere was happiness, and a little 
way down the avenue was another scene 
of happiness. Carriages bearing guests to 
the wedding—Phil’s wedding—were al- 
ready rolling past. Marion’s hand pressed 
hard against her heart. As she stood there 
she saw Phil looking towards the house 
as he had done on that memorable night 
when a word from her would have 
brought him back and made them one 
again. And this word was spoken— 
spoken too late—spoken when he had 
gone beyond the sound of her voice, and 
even now he did not know that her heart 
had yearned to recall him. 

The vividness of that scene came back 
to her with overwhelming force. A word 
of tenderness from either would have 
melted the heart of the other, and the 
frigid atmosphere that chilled them into 
coldness would have become as the soft 
sunshine of a summer day. 

Lost fora time in this reverie she was 
dead to the passing of the precious mo- 
ments. Recalled to herself, she turned 
quickly to the clock. It still lacked five 
minutes of the hour. Witha tread that was 
pathetic she again paced the floor. Her 
face was deathly white. Her left hand was 
still pressed to her heart and in her right 
she held a handkerchief with which she 
dried the tears that ever and anon stole 
down her cheek. And still the moments 
sped and each tick of the clock was a 
fresh stab in Marion’s heart. 

“Two minutes more,” she murmured ; 
“two minutes, and Phil will be lost to me 
forever. Oh, God, must this be?” she 
moaned, lifting her eyes towards heaven. 
“It is not right,” she pleaded, “ not right. 
I cannot think I deserve this fate—this 
worse than death.” 


*This story began in the March, 1893, number of Munsty’s MaGazinE. Back numbers can 
be had from the publishers or from any news dealer, at ten cents each. 
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She reeled as if about to fall. She cast 
her eyes entreatingly towards the clock, 
and at that very instant the first stroke 
of that dread hour sounded. She threw 
her hands above her head with a gesture 
of despair, and sank as one dead upon 
her couch. 

There was another wedding on this 
same day that made Derringforth and 
Dorothy man and wife. It was solem- 
nized in Boston, where solemnizing is a 


fine art. The groom was Burton Ed- 
wards; the bride Eleanor Donaldson. 


Two bachelors were made _ benedicts ; 
two girls were made happy. This way 
of putting it is perhaps misleading so far 
as concerns Burton Edwards; unless in- 
deed the words “ happiness” and “ bene- 
dict” are synonymous. If they be, then 
the term as completely misrepresents Der- 
ringforth as the converse would misrepre- 
sent Edwards. 

To expect Derringforth to be happy in 
the fullest sense, loving another with a 
finer and deeper love even than that with 
which he loved his bride, would be to ex- 
pect the impossible of the human heart. 
But Edwards, on the other hand, the 
measure of whose love for his bride was 
boundless, was happy as only a great 
boyish, buoyant nature can be happy. 
His confidence in himself—in his love for 
Eleanor—was as broad and deep as the 
sea. There was no cloud of distrust in 
his heavens, as there was in Derringforth's, 
to obscure the brightness of his wedding 
day. 

And this delight, this enthusiasm, this 
abounding joy was imparted to Eleanor. 
Indeed, it radiated from Edwards as do 
the beams from the rising sun, and all 
who came in contact with him felt its ex- 
hilarating influence. 

But Eleanor was not more happy than 
Dorothy, though the latter’s soul was not 
thrilled by this surcharged enthusiasm. 
Indeed it did not need to be. It could 
hold no more. There isa supreme height 
beyond which no joy can carry one, and 
this height Dorothy had attained. In 
Derringforth, with no excess of feeling, 
no transitory flight of sentimental fancy— 
nothing but the stanchness of his charac- 
ter, the fineness of his fiber, the delicacy of 
his attentions—in him—her husband— 
Dorothy found the source of supremest 
joy. The linking of her heart with his— 
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the oneness of their lives—met the deep- 
est and truest cravings of her soul. 

She knew nothing of the repressed fire 
that was burning within his breast. He 
was enabled by the indomitable force of 
his will—by constant watchfulness over 
his every act, every word, every look 
—to keep this secret from her—a secret 
that was gnawing at the very foundations 
of his being. 

When Derringforth asked her to be his 
wife Dorothy had that confidence in him 
which at once dispelled all jealousy of 
Marion. She was too happy—too wise— 
to make herself miserable over the past. 
What if Derringforth had loved Marion, 
did he not now come to her—come of his 
own choice? And was not this sufficient 
proof of his love—ample assurance of his 
preference for the heart he would join to 
his own for life ? 


LXI. 


DERRINGFORTH had made money very 
fast since the resumption following his 
failure. His stroke had all the boldness 
that had hitherto characterized it. There 
was an impetuosity and force in the way 
he went at things that captured the 
admiration of the Street, and at the same 
time caused many to predict a second 
disaster. 

But Derringforth’s mind was not grovel- 
ing on the earth with these little souls. 
It was reaching out where they could not 
follow him. If they could have seen its 
inner workings they would have dis- 
covered a purpose that did not appear 
on the surface. This became apparent 
from the many large deals in which he 
took active part, and through many of the 
telling onslaughts he made upon his 
enemies—onslaughts that came about in 
so indirect a way, but with such force, 
that they little realized his hand had 
struck the blow until they felt the bitter 
smart. 

Burrock, led by Van Stump, and rely- 
ing upon the multimillionaire’s ability to 
down Derringforth again, was among the 
first to go down himself. And the Street, 
knowing of his base treachery to Derring- 
forth, had no words of sympathy for him in 
the hour of his disaster. Men of Burrock’s 


type have little chance of regaining their 
footing there when once misfortune over- 
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takesthem. There is no place in the world 
where honor among men stands at a 
higher premium than in Wall Street. 
Whenever one whose dealings have been 
beyond suspicion is forced to the wall, a 
hundred helping hands are stretched out 
to him. 

Burrock’s luck, as is usually the case 
with such men, deserted him in the hour 
of his sorest need. Baffled on every 
hand, he turned to Van Stump for aid, 
but this worthy capitalist was deaf to his 
appeals, and Burrock, bankrupt and friend- 
less, went like a cringing cur to Derring- 
forth, the man he had conspired to 
ruin. 

This was an hour of triumph for Der- 
ringforth, but the succor he gave was 
given as from a large soul that scorned to 
gloat over an enemy’s downfall. 

But his greatest triumph was yet to 
come. Van Stump had been maddened 
so many times by his failure to cope with 
Derringforth, that at length an implacable 
ferocity possessed him to ruin Derring- 
forth again. But he was working against 
odds. His millions and all the subtle 
cunning of his nature were no match for 
Derringforth’s brains. 

Van Stump had elaborated a scheme that 
involved millions. It was known to him, 
as to all others, in fact, that Derringforth 
was dealing heavily in Lackawanna. This 
had been his pet stock aimost from the 
day he entered Wall Street, and his name 
was Closely identified with it. Van Stump 
chose this security for the battle ground. 
Derringforth had been buying heavily, 
and was carrying a load that few men 
would have dared to shoulder. But he had 
faith in the road, and was, in this instance 
as always, ready to back his judgment 
unreservedly. 

Van Stump began his attack by depres- 
sing this stock two points at a single blow. 
The onslaught came when Derringforth 
little expected a decline, and the depres- 
sion caused his holdings to stand him a 
loss of nearly half a million dollars. 

Elated by the success of his efforts thus 
far, and feeling that Derringforth could 
not hold out against this cow~, Van Stump 
kept on hammering the stock with re- 
doubled ferocity. 

Derringforth was quick to grasp the 
situation. There was not an instant to 
be lost. The combination against him 
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was too strong to be resisted. Superb 
generalship alone could save him. In an 
instant his course was determined. He 
gave secret orders to sell, and at the same 
moment rushed to the Exchange and per- 
sonally tried to sustain the stock by buy- 
ing large blocks. 

His presence—his bold effort to check 
the break and hold Lackawanna from 
going to pieces, caused the price to ad- 
vance a point with a suddenness that as- 
tounded Van Stumpand his crowd. But 
with a recklessness born of desperation, 
they threw great blocks upon the market, 
and Lackawanna broke halfa dozen points 
in aS'many minutes. 

This was exactly what Derringforth 
wanted. Operators lost their heads, and 
down, down went Lackawanna, Derring- 
forth all the while buying, buying, and 
charging brokers with madness in allowing 
such a stock to be slaughtered. But for 
every share of stock he bought he se- 
cretly sold many more through his brok- 
ers, until his orders to sell suddenly 
ceased, and these same brokers began buy- 
ing for his account on such a scale that 
like magic Lackawanna went bounding up. 
Operators whoa few moments before were 
frantic to unload, were now equally fran- 
tic to save themselves, and, with a mighty 
rush, the stock went up, up, up, reaching 
in ten minutes a higher point than when 
Van Stump began his onslaught. 

All this time Van Stump had been try- 
ing to hold the price down instead of 
buying to save himself, as Derringforth 
and others haddone. The result of this 
half hour’s struggle was that Van Stump, 
the millionaire, was the bankrupt, and 
Derringforth, the bankrupt, was the mil- 
lionaire.. 


LXII. 


WHILE Dorothy was in the country, 
enjoying the cool mountain breezes, 
Derringforth bought a handsome new 
house in New York, and having decorated 
and furnished it to his fancy, was enabled 
to give her a delightful surprise on her 
return to town in the fall. This was 
only one instance of his constant striving 
for her happiness. 

Eleanor inclined towards living in Bos- 
ton; Edwards favored the West. Aftera 
good deal of discussion they finally 
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compromised on New York, a town broad 
enough to embrace both Boston and the 
West. And on second thought Eleanor 
was glad that the metropolis had been 
fixed upon, for now she and Dorothy could 
be so much together. Fortunately they 
secured a house in the same block with the 
Derringforths, and simultaneously these 
two girl friends began the womanly task of 
making homes for their husbands—homes 
in all that renders them charming and 
sweet. 

In this kingdom all his own—this 
delightful paradise where wealth and re- 
finement met the eye at every turn, and 
with Dorothy’s sunny presence—her love 
and devotion—aye, her very worship, 
Derringforth could not well help enjoy- 
ing a measure of happiness. No day 
passed that Dorothy’seyes did not sparkle 
with delight at some new evidence of her 
husband's untiring thoughtfulness for her 
pleasure ; no night came that did not find 
him in full dress, thus paying that delicate 
compliment to her that so appeals to the 
soul of a refined woman. There was no 
evening that found him too tired to go 
with her to the play, or to escort her to 
some social function—to call on friends 
with her, or take her to Delmonico’s for a 
dainty supper. 

Was ever husband more devoted ? Was 
ever girl wife more happy? Viewed as 
the world viewed it, they were an ideal 
couple; viewed as Dorothy viewed it, no 
husband and wife ever loved each other 
so much, 

“Burton doesn’t love Eleanor as Phil 


does me,” she often reflected. “If he 
did he would not leave her so much 
alone.” 


But Edwards did love Eleanor. He 
had been married nearly eight months. 
Enthusiasm rarely reaches over such a 
space. Once he came back unexpectedly 
after starting for his club for the evening. 
He found Eleanor trying to hide the traces 
of tears. 

“Why, Puss, what is this ?—you are 
crying,” he said, taking her up in his 
strong arms and kissing her in that im- 
pulsive, hearty way of his. 

Eleanor tried very hard to choke back 
the sobs, but she could not, and in his 
arms she gave way and cried like a 
child. 

“What does it mean, dear?” asked 
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Edwards tenderly. ‘“ You are not happy 
—why did you not tell me before ?”’ 

“It isn't anything. I don’t know what 
possessed me,” answered Eleanor, throw- 
ing her white arms around her husband's 
neck and raising her lips to his. 

“ But it is something—you must tell me, 
little girl. It would kill me to think of 
you as unhappy. What has happened ? 
Have you had bad news from home, or 
are you ill?” 

Eleanor shook her head, and clung to 
him more closely. Edwards was puzzled. 
It did not for an instant occur to him 
that he could be at fault, for did he not 
love Eleanor with all his heart, and 
did she not know this? Certainly no 
man ever loved his wife more. He would 
willingly die for her, if need be, and she 
knew it. 

No, it was something outside of him- 
self. What could it be? Whom had 
Eleanor seen? No one but Dorothy, and 
Dorothy—no, no, she of all others could 
not have said anything to make Eleanor 
unhappy. 

And* with these reflections Edwards 
threw off his overcoat and called to the 
butler to ring for a messenger. 

“Why, Burt, what are you going to 
do?” asked Eleanor, her heart bounding 
at the possibility of his remaining at 
home with her, though the likelihood of 
this seemed so remote that she dared not 
indulge even in the hope, knowing of his 
engagement at the club. 

“Yes, little girl, I’m going to stay at 
home with you. I can’t allow you to be 
unhappy.” 

“And you would make yourself mis- 
erable, dear, in trying to make me 
happy?” 

“Miserable! What nonsense! I don’t 
think it is fair, Puss, for you to say that. 
How could I be miserable with you ?” 

“Forgive me, dear. It isn't fair. I 
didn’t mean it as you take it, but in a 
comparative sense only. I was thinking 
of your engagement with Dick and the 
good time yoqu two would have together.” 

“ Why, what is Dick to me in compari- 
son with my little wife?” And taking 


her two hands in his, he looked into her 
eyes in a way that amply atoned for the 
heartache his thoughtlessness had caused 
her. 

“ But, Burt, I mustn’t allow you to stay 
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at home. It is selfish in me, and Dick 
will be so disappointed.” 

“Oh, Dick will be all right. He won’t 
mind. When he gets my telegram he 
will go off with the boys and have a good 
time.” 

“ Go off with the boys and have a good 
time,” repeated Eleanor to herself with 
rising inflection; and then, with a hor- 
rible fear that her husband had read her 
thoughts, she said quickly and with a 
scarcely perceptible blush, “‘ You are the 
dearest boy in the world, Burt. How 
many men would so readily give up an 
evening’s pleasure for their wives as you 
do for me ?” 

“Now, Puss, don’t try to make me 
think that. I don’t give you half the 
time I ought to. But you know I love 
you, and would sacrifice my life for you.” 

And so he would, but not his pleasure. 

“T know you would, Burt, you gene- 
rous soul. I’m afraid I ill deserve such 
devotion.” 

“You deserve far more, dear, than I 
give you. Now, if I were only more like 
Derringforth, | could make you happier ; 
but you know my nature craves excite- 
ment and activity. I wasn’t reared in- 
doors. I grew up on a ranch, in the open 
air—in the saddle—and I must be on the 
move all the time; otherwise I am as a 
fish out of water.” 

“Do you think I should love you half 
so much if you were more like anybody 
but your own dear self ?” returned Eleanor, 
looking up into his eyes convincingly. 

“You do have the sweetest way of 
making me think myself perfection, when 
I know I am not; but somehow I just de- 
light in having my eyes blinded.” 

Eleanor smiled exultantly. ‘“ But,” she 
said, “if I could only do this half so clev- 
erly as Dorothy does it with Phil you 
would be even more delighted. Did you 
ever see such jolly chums as they are ?” 

‘Never in my life, and the strangest 
part of it is that he should ever care for 
Dorothy so much when he was so utterly 
broken up over Marion Kingsley. I don’t 
believe a fellow ever loved a girl more 
than he did her, and vet see how happy 
he is with Dorothy.” 

The evening slipped by all too quickly 
with Eleanor. The dreary hours of lone- 
liness she had anticipated had unexpect- 
edly been made bright with happiness. 
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Love, with all its tender sweetness, was 
there, and raised her heart to heights of 
rarest joy. 

The next night Edwards again gener- 
ously remained at home, and Eleanor an- 
ticipated another evening of delight. But 
somehow it was not the same. Edwards 
tried very hard to appear contented; 
Eleanor put forth every effort to give to 
conversation something of the spirit of 
the night before. But it lacked that fresh- 
ness without which it can never touch a 
responsive chord in the soul. 

Finally Eleanor suggested cards. Ed- 
wards readily acquiesced, and made an 
unsuccessful feint at entering into the 
spirit of the game with hearty enjoyment. 
But how tame! Two handed euchre, and 
with a woman, in comparison with poker 
at the club, where the chips pile high! 

At length the evening was gone, and 
Edwards gave a gasp of relief. But his 
resolution to make Eleanor happy had not 
yet entirely oozed away. Sothe next night 
they went to the play. Just as luck would 
have it, the piece proved to be a weak at- 
tempt at satire on society—the sort of 
thing that bored Edwards almost to dis- 
traction. Eleanor herself, realizing his 
feeling, was miserably unhappy, and, as 
on the previous day, ready to draw a sigh 
of relief when the.evening was passed. 

Still again, on the following night, Ed- 
wards played the rdle of martyr, absent- 
ing himself from the world that attuned 
the chords of his nature to music. When 
dinner was over, and his cigar smoked, he 
looked appealingly to Eleanor for some 
suggestion to help him through the 
weary hours ahead. 

“You are dreadfully bored, Burt,” she 
said. “ Why don’t you run down to your 
club and see the boys? You are just dy- 
ing to go—you are, aren'tyou? Now be 
honest !” 

“What nonsense you talk, little girl,” 
returned Edwards, trying very hard to 
keep his face straight. 

“You know I’m not talking nonsense,” 
laughed Eleanor, amused at his effort to 
appear serious. 

“Then do I really look like a dying 
man?” 

“Well, not exactly, but you look a very 
much bored man, and I’m going to pro- 
test. It isn’t a bit flattering tome. You 
must either go to the club, or we shall 
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have to go out somewhere. It won’t do 
to keep you here.” 

“You are the sweetest little queen 
in the world,” answered Edwards ad- 
miringly. “I can’t disobey you; we will 
go somewhere—anywhere but to the 
theater.” 

“You really won’t go to the club ?” 

“ No, not tonight.” 

“Suppose, then, we run in to the Der- 
ringforths’ for a little while ?” 

“Do you really want to go there ?” 

“T think we should enjoy it---don’t 
you ?” 

There was a shrug of the shoulders. 
“Going there means a dress suit.” 

“ Oh, not necessarily.” 

“ Well, yes; Derringforth never fails to 
put on one.” 

“Would it be very much trouble for 
you to change ?—it would only take you 
a few minutes.” 

“ But it’s a deuced nuisance—makes a 
man a lot of useless trouble. I don’t see 
the sense in such agony, unless of course 
one is going out where such dress is de- 
manded, and even then I think it foolish, 
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many times. It’s a foreign custom— 
nothing American about it. Upto within 
a year or two mighty few men in this 
country wasted their energy in this way, 
and even now, in the West, there is much 
less of such nonsense.” 

Dorothy’s face lacked the expression 
of confirmation that Edwards desired to 
see. “Certainly we shouldn’t feel ob- 
liged to dress elaborately to call on 
Dorothy and Phil.” 

Edwards seemingly didn’t feel quite 
satisfied with the way Eleanor received 
his remarks. He got upand stood lazily 
in front of the mirror. Then he adjusted 
his coat, squared his shoulders, and 
stretched himself up to his full height. 

“This don’t look half bad, little Puss,” 
he said, evidently rather proud of him- 
self ; and then he walked over to Eleanor, 
and like a great boy bent over her, swung 
his arms about her, and kissed her. “* Don’t 
you think I’m all right as I am, dear?” he 
asked. “I know you do—come on, let’s 
go. Idon’t mind if Derringforth is 
dressed in royal robes. I like to seea 
man have a little individuality.” 


(To be continued.) 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 


Au, we thought we were wondrous wise. 


But was it wisdom ? 


I don’t know. 


I have found, with a strange surprise, 
‘There are times when I miss you so. 
Yet on reflection, I dare say 
After all we chose for the best, 
Not to walk in the good, old way; 
*« Silly and fuolish;”—‘* Like the rest.” 


There's an ‘‘empty space in my life! 
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Could you have filled it ?—I don’t know. 
You would have made a perfect wife, 
True and tender—as wives now go. 
We have both been happy and free, 
Under no yoke, bound by no tether; 
Just for a change, dear, let us be 
Saa, if you will—but then-—/ogether. 


flarry Romaine 
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COMPETITIVE FICTION. 

Every decade two or more clever writers 
take the same motzf for a story. And the 
results are usually more successful as char- 
acter studies of the different authors than 
anything else. We have ‘“‘ Frankenstein” 
as the result of a contest in the manufac- 
ture of horrors between Byron, Shelley, 
and Mary Wollstonecraft. The tales writ- 
ten by the two more famous competitors 
are long ago forgotten. 

In 1873 Thomas Bailey Aldrich was din- 
ing with Mrs. Launt Thompson, the wife 
of the celebrated sculptor. Mrs. Thomp- 
son amused the company by telling thema 
story of a beautiful and fascinating acrobat 
who won the hearts of all the young men 
in St. Petersburg one winter, but who 
eventually turned out tobe aman. Aldrich 
exclaimed at once that he was going to 
use that idea in a short story. ‘‘ You will 
have to hurry, then,” cried Mrs. Thompson, 
‘*because I myself have one upon the same 
lines, ready for the printers.” 

There was a regular race between the 
two to publish first, but, as Aldrich pro- 
bably realized, it was a case of the hare 
and the tortoise after the starting point of 
public appearance was reached. Mrs. 
Thompson’s story is long ago forgotten, 
but ‘‘ Mademoiselle Olympe Xabriske,” as 
one of the ‘‘ other people” with the inimi- 
table ‘‘ Marjorie Daw” is known to the 
whole reading world. 





THE BRET HARTE OF TODAY. 

A new picture of Bret Harte has recently 
been published. It shows a military look- 
ing man witha white mustache, rather 
cynical and amused eyes, a courtly bear- 
ing, and the dress of a man of the world. 
Mr. Harte lives in London now. Perhaps 
few people know that he was a protégé of 
Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont. He said 
once that if he was wrecked on a desert 
island a ship would come in sight in an 
hour, well stocked with provisions, and 
bearing him an appointment making him 
governor of the place, all through the in- 
fluence of his old friend, Mrs. Frémont. 
It was through her that he was made 
American consul at Glasgow a great many 
years ago. There is a story that although 


he drew his salary in Glasgow he spent it 
in London. An English friend said that 


he was traveling with him in Scotland 
during his incumbency of the consulate, 
and they suddenly shot out of the country 
into a large city. 

‘‘ Why, this seems to be a fine town,” 
Mr. Harte remarked. ‘‘ What place is it?” 

“This,” said his friend, ‘is Glasgow, 
where you are consul.” 

Everybody spends his time nowadays 
telling ‘‘how” he did everything he has 
ever done. The public seems to crave the 
information, as though it could follow the 
example if it only had the recipe. Mr. 
Harte says that his first success, ‘‘ The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” was written to 
fill space when he was editor of the Over- 
land Mouthly. The owners considered 
the story indecent, and said so. Mr. Harte, 
furious at such a criticism, offered to re- 
sign unless his judgment was taken in 
this case. The story gave the magazine 
the only success it ever had. 

When Charles Dickens died, Harte was 
standing at the telegraph office as the 
news arrived. At the same time his mail 
was given him, and in it he found a letter 
from Dickens complimenting him upon his 
stories. Full of pride and grief, he wrote, 
that night, ‘‘ Little Nell in Camp,” which 
Forster, Dickens’ friend and biographer, 
characterized as the most beautiful tribute 
Dickens ever received. 





THE ORIGINAL SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

Dr. Conan Doy_e has invented at least 
one character, and has given him traits 
which we shall all recognize when we meet 
them in other people. Itis interesting to 
know that the original drawing, which 
has been greatly elaborated since it was 
first introduced to the public, was taken 
directly from life. The original was Dr. 
Joseph Bell of Edinburgh, one of Doyle's 
earliest instructors. 

Dr. Bell says of him: ‘‘ I never expected 
him to be a literary man, but I always 
looked upon him as onegof the best pupils 
I ever had. He was always exceedingly 
interested in everything connected with 
diagnosis, and was never tired of trying to 
discover all those little details which one 
looks for. He used to be greatly puzzled 
sometimes at the way I discovered the 
simplest facts. Of course it was a, b, c, 
when I explained. ly idea in doing it 
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was to make the students observant. I be- 
lieve Doyle's stories have inculcated in the 
general public a new source of interest. 
They make many a fellow who has before 
felt very little interest in his life and daily 
surroundings think that after all there may 
be much more in them, if he keeps his 
eyes open, than he ever dreamed of in his 
philosophy. There is a problem, often a 
whole game of chess, in a little street in- 
cident, if one understands the moves.” 


‘THE SUCCESSOR OF THE CHEERYBLES, 

THE romances are not all in books, and 
the writer who takes up a picturesque 
phase of life often leaves history to tell the 
best part of the story. When Charles 
Dickens was sketching the Venables bro- 
thers, the great London paper manufac- 
turers, as the Cheeryble brothers in 
‘‘Nicholas Nickleby,” he failed to see a 
young boy in their employ who was com- 
ing rapidly up in the house. At fourteen 
the lad was a messenger boy. ‘Today he 
owns the great Venables manufacturing 
concern, is worth millions, and is G. R. 
Tyler, Lord Mayor of London. 


THE FATE OF A DIALECT STORY WRITER. 

Miss Witt ALLEN DruMGOOLE, who has 
been for many years the clerk of the 
Senate of the State of Tennessee, is thrown 
out upon the cold world and the support 
her pen will give her. She wrote up the 
mountaineers of Tennessee, and they heard 
of it, and it displeased them. ‘They in- 
structed their Senator, and he made a 
speech against Miss Drumgoole. He said 
he was ‘‘agin her because she writ agin 
th’ mountains and made the people talk 
somethin’ she called a dialeck, and I’m fer 
settin’ my foot down on sich.” 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BOOTLES’ BABY.” 

Mrs. STANNARD, who has written eighty 
novels over the name of John Strange 
Winter, owes her popularity to one little 
book whose title arises whenever her name 
is mentioned—‘: Bootles’ Baby.” It is a 
sketch of a loving, beauti.ul child, and it is 
that we remember instead of the rather 
weak plot over which the author probably 
struggled. ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,” like many 
other popular books, was sent to haif a 
dozen publishers before it was accepted. 

By the way, does any one remember one 
popular book whose salable qualities were 
at once recognized by publishers when it 
was presented in manuscript? From 
“Vanity Fair” to ‘*The Innocents 
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Abroad,” they were all rejected and treated 
with contempt. 

Mrs. Stannard has brought out anew book 
which she presents solemnly to the public. 
It is rather laughable, aspiring as it does 
to enter into the good company of really 
serious novels. It reminds one of a child 
tricked out in the rags and tags of grown 
up possessions. In this remarkable tale, a 
young woman who is about to marry a 
bishop changes her mind because she has no 
beliefs and is afraid she will wreck his 
‘‘soul” if she marries him. Believing he 
has no soul, she fears he will lose what he 
does not possess by loving her. 

Mrs. Stannard would do well to keep to 
babies and the toys she dresses up in 
soldier clothes for girls to play with. 


A FORBIDDEN SPECULATION. 

THERE is a fascination in all literature 
which deals with the future abode of 
humanity, be it milk and waterish, crude, 
or lurid. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps made 
her reputation upon ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,” 
and that clever translation from the Danish 
which Dr. George Macdonald gave us in 
‘“*Letters From Hell” only lacked great 
vogue because it was not properly adver- 
tised. Dr. St. George Mivart has had 
more success with his review article 
‘* Happiness in Hell,” as the church authori- 
ties of Rome have placed it on the zzdex 
expurgatorius. 

Dr. Mivart has developed his own theory 
in a very original fashion. But he is a 
man who rises so far above his contempor- 
aries that he is original in almost every 
way. He livesin Surrey, and the humor- 
ist might find a smile in the fact that the 
recent much discussed essay was written 
within a short distance of a Franciscan 
friary and a gunpowder factory. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘* DODO.” 

Mr. Benson, whose ‘‘ Dodo” has in these 
few months passed through ten London 
editions, is at work upon a new story which 
he calls ‘‘ Her Lord and King.” It deals 
with the same class of society as ‘* Dodo.” 

Somebody asked him, the other day, 
why he made Dodo so bad. 

**Don’t you think,” said Mr. Benson, 
‘that itis natural? It is the natural re- 


action we are undergoing from the old 
school where the man was always the 
villain and the woman the saint.” 

Mr. Benson evidently thinks this the 
development of the modern time which he 
is confessedly attempting to depict. 


And 























why not? Women have asserted that they 
have an equal right to do everything that 
men do. Why shouldn’t they be ‘‘ bad” 
if they want to be?—frankly, unfeelingly 
bad. Certainly ‘‘ Dodo” is entirely up to 
date in this respect. 





A BOOK ON THE BRONTE FAMILY. 

THERE has been a revival of Brontéism 
in England, which is said to be due to 
Dr. William Wright’s new book upon the 
Brontés. ‘The book is as interesting as a 
romance. Dr. Wright knows the private 
lives of the famous sisters and of their 
ancestors, and while it is true, probably, 
that the real and intimate life of any 
family would make a thrilling story, still 
alarge percentage of the success of this 
book and the interest it has created is due 
to the biographer’s literary style. The 
story is fascinating in the extreme, and 
would be interesting to one who had never 
heard of ‘‘ Jane Eyre” or ‘‘ Shirley,” or 
known of that pathetic life at Haworth. 





TOLSTOY AND ANNA KARENINA. 

To.sroi has told a friend that his own 
courtship was transcribed into ‘‘ Anna 
Karenina.” ‘The words of Levine’s pro- 
posal to Kitty were the actual words he 
said to his own wife. 

In the last few years Tolstoi has come to 
think of this book, which critics as well as 
the reading public—always the final 
critics—consider his one great work, asa 
mistake. His theories of life have under- 
gone achange. He sees all things differ- 
ently, and he would take Anna Karenina 
from the world if he could. But he cannot. 
He created too cunningly. It is a real 
personality which lives and breathes. 





ROYAL TASTE IN FICTION. 

WueEn histories are written of the lives 
in palaces in these peaceful decades, when 
the diaries of demure maids of honor are 
published by their loving and impecunious 
grandchildren, will the generations of his- 
tory students know exactly what is repre- 
sented when they are told that Queen Vic- 
toria reads the novels of Marie Corelli with 
delight, or that the Queen of Italy also ad- 
mires Miss Corelli, and that the favorite 
novelist of the German Emperor is H. Rider 
Haggard? But probably in those days 
kings and queens will be so recently out of 
fashion that they will have no vogue at 
all, and their literary tastes will never be 
mentioned. 

Miss Mackay, who writes over the pen 
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name of Marie Corelli, is a daughter of 
Charles Mackay the poet, and a sister of 
Eric Mackay. Her books have a large 
class of readers and go into edition after 
edition. They are mildly mysterious, and 
to some minds very stupid ; but there must 
be a reason for reading them, as they are 
so much read. 





PRAISE FROM SIR HUBERT. 

One of Robert Louis Stevenson’s friends 
said the other day that several years ago, 
when Mr. Gunter’s ‘‘Mr. Barnes of New 
York” was new, Mr. Stevenson was stay- 
ing in the Adirondacks for his health, and 
his friends were trying to keep him amused. 
The yellow covered book went up to him 
with a number of others. The author of 
‘* David Balfour” wrote back a most en- 
thusiastic letter about it, saying that he 
found it very entertaining and a miracle of 
invention. 

Probably ‘‘Mr. Barnes” never received 
more valuable praise. 
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‘“THE BOOK OF STRANGE SINS.’ 
THERE is a book of short stories floating 
about which recalls an anecdote told of a 
penszonin Paris. An English boarder rather 
played with his fish at dinner one night. 
‘“‘Do not be afraid to eat it, monsieur,” 
said madame. ‘‘It has been preserved 
from decay by charcoal and vinegar.” 

The book in question is Coulson Kerna- 
han’s ‘‘ Book of Strange Sins.” The au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Dead Man’s Diary” achieved a 
success about three years ago, and this is 
its successor. 





A NEW MAGAZINE. 

Every now and then somebody comes 
and mysteriously whispers that the roc’s 
egg is about to be laid, that the great nest 
is ready for the white dome which holds 
the embryo of the fabulous bird. It is a 
secret that is revealed with bated breath ; 
and then—when we look for the creature 
who is to bring forth the marvel, we find 
a cackling barnyard fowl. 

A recent letter from London is taken up 
with an account of a new magazine which 
is to be called The Yellow Book. It is 
to be a quarterly which *‘ shall treat, not 
of the passing moment and its interests 
(although we and others have been taught 
that such is the function of the magazine), 
but the permanent and stable.” It 1s to 
‘‘contain, not an interim utterance upon _ 
the subjects it touches, but the final word 
of the highest authority.” It isto contain, 
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besides, fiction of an order to correspond 
with its criticisms, and pictures to match 
the fiction, and it is to be edited by a Mr. 
Henry Harland! 





THE DEATH OF MRS, THACKERAY. 


Ir seems like opening upa chapter in the 
distant past to hear that Mrs. William 
Makepeace Thackeray has just died at 
Leigh in Lancashire. She was Isabella 
Shaw, the daughter of a colonel in the In- 
dian army. She and Thackeray lived 
happily together for four years, and then a 
cloud settled upon the young wife’s mind. 
They traveled for a year in the hope of ef- 
fecting acure, but finally the truth could 
be no longer concealed. Mrs. Thackeray 
was hopelessly mad. She was confined in 
an institution during the remainder of her 
lifetime. 

The wife of Dr. Brown, who wrote ‘‘ Rob 
and his Friends,” was affected in the same 
way, and the common sorrow brought the 
two men very close together. 





WHAT IS POPULARITY ? 

WE hear on every side that today the 
novel of incident is the novel that people 
want. Publishers, who are notoriously in- 
fallible in ‘‘ picking winners,” tell us so 
every day. 

Here is a story before us by Stanley J. 
Weyman. It is called ‘‘ A Gentleman of 
France.” It is every bit as good as Dumas. 
Even the critics will tell youso. It makes 
vivid a chapter in French history. ‘‘ Do- 
do,” the thinnest and lightest—and we 
had almost said the vulgarest of novels, 
has gone intoten editions. Letus see ‘A 
Gentleman of France ” follow suit. 





DICTIONARY MAKING. 

Ir is nearly a hundred and forty years 
since Dr. Johnson issued his famous first 
dictionary of the English language. The 
Great Cham had spent about eight years up- 
on his work, which was done almost entirely 
with his own hand, and which catalogued 
and defined forty five thousand words. 

Life, and with it language, have made a 
marvelous advance in complexity since 
those days. The making of a lexicon has 
become a formidable scientific and financial 
undertaking. Funk & Wagnalls, the pub- 
lishers of the great new ‘‘ Standard Diction- 
ary” tell us that hundreds of editors and 
specialists have contributed to the work, 
and that the expenditure necessary before 
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a complete copy. can be ready for the 
market will be almost a million dollars. 
The result will be a cyclopedic inventory 
of nearly three hundred thousand distinct 
terms—or about seventy five thousand 
more than were given by the Century 
dictionary. 

The expansion of the language is no 
doubt becoming more and more rapid as 
human knowledge continually penetrates 
further and further in a thousand new 
directions. Names are being created for 
new ideas, new processes, new products, 
almost as fast as they can be catalogued. 
What wiil the dictionary of a century 
hence be like ? 





‘* JOHN OLIVER HOBBES.” 

Mrs. Craicig, the beautiful young wo- 
man who is known to the reading world 
as ‘‘John Oliver Hobbes,” has brought 
out a new book called ‘‘ A Bundle of Life.” 
She is rarely seen at entertainments in 
London, although she is now considered 
one of the lions, and is much sought after. 
Her husband, Mr. Craigie, is one of the 
young men about London who go every- 
where, and are intimate at the most exclu- 
sive houses. He is very handsome and 
agreeable, with a splendid physique and— 
a passion for drink! This, it is said, does 
not prevent his being intimate with the new 
Duchess of York and her mother and 
brothers, odd as it may seem for royalty to 
recognize a simple bank clerk ; but it does 
prevent his wife living with him. Perhaps 
it is to her consequent loneliness that we 
owe her novels. . They are very clever and 
very cynical, and very entertaining, 

Mrs. Craigie lives quietly with her father, 
and is oftener seen swinging along coun- 
try lanes miles from home, than in a draw- 
ing room. She is as beautiful as her hus- 
band is handsome, with a dreamy face and 
large brown eyes. She is very sad, very 
interesting, impressing every one as ‘‘a 
woman with a history.” She is artistic, 
and designs her own gowns, wearing soft 
crepes and gold embroideries. Indeed, 
she might almost pose as the heroine of 
one of her own novels. 

Her best known books are ‘‘ A Sinner’s 
Comedy,” ‘* Some Emotions, and a Moral,” 
and ‘‘A Study in Temptation.’”” She was 
born in Boston in 1867, the daughter of 
Mr. John Morgan Richards, but was taken 
to England when only three months old. 
She was educated in Paris for a musician, 
but left her studies at nineteen to marry. 
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‘¢THE MAID OF PLYMOUTH.” 

MarGaretr Reip’s first appearance in 
opera was attended by circumstances of 
an extraordinary character. It was an 
occurrence altogether unique in the stage 
annals of this country. An Indianapolis 
zirl, she had gone to Europe to have her 
voice cultivated, and was returning home 
in the fall of 1891. On the steamer with 
her were some members of the company 
Mr. Abbey was bringing over for his 
Italian season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The usual concert was given, at 
which Miss Reid sang. Her voice so im- 


pressed Signor Vianesi, Mr. Abbey’s con- 
ductor, that he persuaded the manage- 
ment to offer her an engagement, which 
was accepted. 

But there seemed to be no chance for 
understudied 


her to appear. Those she 
continued in provokingly good health. 
One day, however, word came to the 


opera house that Marie Van Zandt could 
not appear in ‘t Hamlet,” which was under- 
lined for February to. 

Signor Vianesi summoned Miss Reid be- 
fore him. 


““Here is a chance at last,” he said. 





Margaret Reid. 


From a photograph by Steffens, Chicago. 
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‘«« Nobody knows the part of Ophelze. Can 
you take such an important réle at this 
short notice ?” 





™ 
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Viola Allen in ‘* Sowing the Wind.”’ 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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‘‘T will try my very best,” was the mod- 
est reply. 

It was Miss Reid’s first appearance on 
any stage. A line under her name, head- 
ing the cast on the house bill, announced 
this fact. Disappointment at not hearing 
Miss Van Zandt lent a frigid air to the 
auditorium when the curtain rose. When 
it fell after the new and hitherto un- 
known prima donna had given a sample of 
her vocal powers, the warmth of suddenly 
enkindled enthusiasm surged up and filled 
the great house. 

The next day all the critics sounded 
the praises of the new star that like 
Minerva had sprung fully developed 
into being, and Margaret Reid be- 
came the sensation of the season. 
She would have continued with Mr. 
Abbey’s company had not the burn- 
ing of the Metropolitan intervened. 
When the latter mischance befell, 
she accepted an engagement with 
the Bostonians, taking the place of 
Camille D’Arville. She is the A/azd 
Martian in ‘‘Robin Hood” and 
created the part of Pyr¢sczlla in 
Thorne and Greene’s new American 
opera, ‘‘The Maid of Plymouth.” 

In this, their latest venture, the Bos- 
tonians have come closer to duplicating 
the success of ‘‘ Robin Hood” than with 
anything else they have yet attempted. 
Critics may cry out and cry down, but a 
comic opera is written to please the ear 
and delight the eye, and this the ‘‘ Maid of 
Plymouth” certainly does. 

The Bostonians remain in New York un- 
til the middle of March, and will be suc- 
ceeded at the Broadway on Easter Monday 
by ‘‘ Utopia, Limited,” Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s new opera. We present this month 
two portraits of Margaret Reid, one of 
them on the cover. 





VIOLA ALLEN, 

Our portrait of Viola Allen shows her 
at the strongest point in Mr. Grundy’s 
strong play, ‘‘Sowing the Wind.” It is 
in her scene with Henry Miller in the third 
act, where ‘‘sex against sex” is the war 
cry of each, and Miss Allen contends for 
her own with an eloquence that is truly 
thrilling. Her opportunity in ‘‘ Sowing 
the Wind” atones for the thankless réle 
she filled last season in Bronson Howard’s 
‘« Aristocracy.” 

Although Miss Allen has been on the 
stage since her schooldays—not that these 
were so very long ago--she is one of the 
profession’s gentlewomen. A more ideal 
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John Drew. 


From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


Rosamund one might go far to find and 
then seek in vain. 





THE DREWS. 

“My mother is a wonderful woman.” 

This was the remark Sidney Drew made 
the other day in telling a friend of Mrs. 
John Drew’s workin the company of which 
he and his wife are members. And surely 
filial pride was never more justifiable. 
Mrs. Drew recently celebrated her seventy 
sixth birthday, and yet apparently ‘ her 
eye is not dimmed nor her natural strength 
abated.” In ‘*The Road to Ruin” she 
does a pas seul with delicious grace and 
lightness of foot, and in the next act goes 
through a fainting scene which lands her 
on the floor, from which she rises for the 
curtain call to bow her thanks to the audi- 
ence with perfect composure of manner. 

Mrs. Drew, the daughter of an English 
actor, has been on the stage ever since she 
was eight years old. She was then known 





as Louisa Lane. For thirty years she 
managed the Arch Street Theater in Phila- 
delphia. She was married to Mt. Drew in 
1850, and in the new generation that was 
the result of this union the American stage 
has received three able recruits. 

Georgie Drow Barrymore, whose recent 
death was so widely mourned, had already 
achieved high rank as a leading woman, 
while Sidney Drew plays with much dash 
eccentric réles of the Bob Acres type. 

John Drew, the oldest son, was born in 
1853. He was just twenty when he made 
his first appearance on the stage at his 
mother’s theater. The play was the farce 
“Cool as a Cucumber” and the youn, 
actor, according to his own statement, did 
not set the Schuylkill on fire by his fun 
making abilities. His first engagement 
with Mr. Daly was in 1875, when the latter 
was managing the Fifth Avenue Theater. 
In 1880, when the present house at Broad- 
way and Thirtieth Street was founded, 
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John Drew went in there as leading man, 
and won a name for himself as well and 
widely known as that of the theater itself. 

The present is Mr. Drew’s second season 
as a star, and our portrait shows him in 








Amy Busby. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York, 


his new play ‘‘The Butterflies,” first pro- 
duced in Boston the day after Christmas. 





HARD TIMES IN STAGELAND, 

From all around the theatrical circle 
comes the cry of poor houses owing to the 
‘financial stringency.” Of course the less 
known companies feel these adverse con- 
ditions in the most marked degree, but 
there are cases where stars of assured 
position do not care to venture upon the 
road, preferring that their living expenses 
while remaining idle should eat a small hole 
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in their savings rather than that all of 
these should be risked in a hopeless at- 
tempt to add to them. 

These are dark days for the play- 
wright as well, for managers are chary of 
putting new dishes before a 
public whose appetite was 
never so unreliable as now. 
Here is Mr. Crane, for in- 
stance, falling back on ‘t The 
Senator ” again for his annual 
metropolitan engagement. 

We present this month, by 
the way, a portrait of the 
charming zzgenue from his 
company, Amy Busby. Mr. 
Crane seems to have the 
knack of surrounding himself 
with some of the prettiest 
women in the profession. 


BESSIE TYREE. 

‘* THEATRICALLY I am three 
seasons old,” Bessie ‘Tyree 
says of herself in happy 
fashion. She is an F. F. V., 
and her great grandfather, 
Richard Tyree, was a soldier 
in the Revolution. Her father 
was a colonel during the 
‘‘late unpleasantness.” ‘The 
close of the war leaving the 
Virginia family crippled in its 
resources, Miss Tyree determ- 
ined to do her share in the 
work of reconstruction. Cast- 
ing about her for the line to 
which she was best fitted, she 
decided on the stage and 
came to New York, where she 
entered herself, on the advice 
of a friend, as a pupil in 
Franklin Sargent’s School of 
Acting. 

She had been there only 
three weeks when Daniel 
Frohman visited the school in 
company with the Kendals. 
Some days later Mr. Frohman sent for Miss 
Tyree and offered her a position as under- 
study to Grace Henderson and Effie Shan- 
non, and an engagement with his stock 
company as soon as there was an opening. 
The offer was accepted, and three months 
later, when Miss Henderson retired, Bessie 
Tyree made her début at the Lyceum as 
Phyllis Lee in ‘* The Charity Ball.” Her 
latest important part was that of the title 
role in ‘‘Sweet Lavender,” during the 
holiday revival of Pinero’s pretty play. 

Speaking of the Lyceum, Daniel Froh- 











THE STAGE. 


man seems to have fallen under the spell 
of the ‘*Woman of No Importance” 
school. It is to be hoped that he will soon 
rouse himself therefrom. A _ play like 
“Our Country Cousins” has no business 
to occupy the boards that have been trodden 
by ‘‘Lady Bountiful” and ‘‘ The Wife.” 
That Mr. Potter’s piece stops just short of 
being rzsgué leaves nothing to be said in 
its favor, for this makes it only structurally 
weak, and to be strong on the lines of ‘* The 
Second Mrs. ‘Tanqueray ” is not the strength 
to win the admiration of the Lyceum 
clientage. We are glad to learn that a 
new comedy by. Pinero, called ‘* The 
Amazons,” willshortly be put in rehearsal. 


PICKANINNIES AND YANKEES. 
Tue South continues to appropriate to 
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itself a large share of the attention of 
playgoers. ‘*Alabama,” ‘‘In Mizzoura,” 
and ‘In Old Kentucky” have all drawn, 
or are drawing, large audiences. ‘‘In Old 
Kentucky,” already past its hundredth 
performance at New York’s Academy of 
Music, bids fair to run the season out, 
while a duplicate company is playing the 
piece on tour. Lurid melodrama as it is, 
in comparison with the two plays already 
named, the unstudied realism of the plan- 
tation scene in its second act earries unal- 
loved delight to the soul of him who is 
sated with the posing of the laboriously 
drilled choruses of the period. 

But while the South has come to the 
dramatic front, it has by no means forced 
New England into the background. Mr. 
Herne’s ‘‘Shore Acres,” settled in New 
York at Daly's for the remainder of the 





Bessie Tyree. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 
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season, is winning admirers in a persistent 
fashion that argues for a longer lease of 
life than falls to the lot of the ‘‘instanta- 
neous hits.” Steady growth is the growth 
that tells in the long run, that, in fact, 
makes the long run possible. 





THE STAGE. 


the success Mr. Herne’s play has achieved 
is a fact to be chronicled with pleasure. 


THREE DANCING GIRLS. 
THEATER goers will readily recall Mr. 
Sothern’s play of the season before last, 





Julia Neilson, 


From @ photograph by Downey, London. 


‘* That is the most real thing on the stage 
I ever saw in my life!” said a lady, coming 
back with a sigh to her immediate sur- 
roundings as the final curtain fell. 

But it was the realism of life, of men 
and women talking and acting as menand 
women talk and act when there is no audi- 
ence to watch them. A cook stove with a 
fire in it, and a pump whose water is not 
made of paint, are merely adjuncts to the 
realism of ‘‘Shore Acres.” In a season 
when particularly hard things have been 
said of the theatrical taste of New Yorkers, 


‘““The Dancing Girl,” by Henry Arthur 
Jones. We present this month the por- 
trait of Julia Neilson, who played the title 
role in the original London production, the 
part in which Virginia Harned made such 
a strong impression in Mr. Sothern’s cast. 
The play is now in the repertoire of A. M. 
Palmer’s stock company, and has made 
more of a sensation in San Francisco than 
has ‘‘Lady Windermere’s Fan.” Julia 
Arthur was the Druszl/a Ives, with Wilton 
Lackaye in Sothern's part, the Duke of 
Guisebury. 








CHARLES DICKENS, 


The most popular of all English novelists—A series of portraits that show him at 
every stage of his life from early manhood to the end—An outline of his 
brilliant career, and a study of his fascinating personality. 


By A. D. Hurd. 


‘“*The good, the gentle, high gifted, ever 
friendly, noble Dickens—every inch of him 
an Honest Man.”—CaRLyYLe. 


N speaking of the principal traits of her 
father’s personality, Miss Mamie 
Dickens has said: “ The profile portrait 
by Maclise—the one together with my 
mother and aunt—is to my mind the most 


beautiful of all the portraits. It is the 
likeness which goes through all the best 
portraits throughout his life; therefore I 
imagine it to be the most like him. Next 
to this in beauty and expression is the one 
by Laurence. His eyes were dark s/atey 
blue, looking black at night. His favorite 
flower was scarlet geranium. I do not 





Charles Dickens (1842). 


From a painting by Francis Alexander, of Boston. 
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Charles Dickens (1837). 


From a trial sketch iy S, Laurence. 


think my father ever had asingle 
morbid thought. His was essen- 
tially a wholesome mind and 
nature. ‘Sir Roger de Coverley’ 
was decidedly his favorite 
dance, and he thoroughly 
enjoyed it. His favorite 
plav? Ah! their number 
would be legion. He hada 
passionate love for acting 
and the stage.” 

Dickens was a lively boy 
of genial disposition, though 
inclined to be sickly; nota 
good hand at boys’ games, 
but fond of reading, singing, 
and acting plays, or parts of 
plays. 

Withdrawn from school 
at the age of nine, he went with 
his parents to London, where his 
father—who had held a position 
in the navy pay office at Ports- 
mouth—was soon after arrested 
and imprisoned in the Marshal- 
sea, the debtors’ prison. Forced 
to seek a livelihood, Charles un- 





dertook to label blacking pots at six shil- 
lings a week, comforting himself with 
the belief that he was intended for some- 
thing better. At this time he had, as he 
once pathetically wrote, “no advice, no 
counsel, no encouragement, no consola- 
ition, no support from any one that I can 
call to mind.” 

At length his father left the Marshal- 
‘sea, and Charles entered a day school, 
being then twelve years of age, a hand- 
some, curly headed, healthy boy, who had 
outgrown his original delicacy of consti- 





Charles Dickens (1841) 


From a drawing by Alfred Connt a? Orsay 
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tution. Full of animation and animal 
spirits, he was the leader in almost every 
mischievous prank in the school, and in 
all the theatrical performances. 
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and struck out at him, as a result return- 
ing with a black eye. He had great 
delight in dropping cherry stones from 
the office windows on the hats of the 


Charles Dickens (1837) 


From a drawing by S. Laurence 


At the age of fifteen he entered a 
solicitor’s office, and the first day he came 
to grief. He wore a blue jacket and a 
military looking cap with a strap under 
the chin, and carried it jauntily on one 
side of his head. Being sent out with 
some papers, a rough fellow chucked him 
under the chin, with a “ Halloa, my fine 
soldier!” Dickens resented the insult 





passers by, and when any one, annoyed by 
it, came up to the office to complain, he 
always put himself forward to answer, 
doing so with so much gravity and with 
such an air of innocence that the visitor 
went away convinced that he had been 
mistaken. 

Having studied shorthand, at the age 
of nineteen Dickens entered the reporters’ 
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gallery of the House of Commons as a 
parliamentary reporter. Evidently this 
increased his income, for soon after a 
great difference was noticed in his ap- 
pearance and dress. The well known 
litterateur, John Payne Collier, noted, 
in his diary that “ Dickens has bought a 
new hat and a very handsome blue cloak! 
with black velvet facings. I overtook 
him in the Adelphi and we walked to- 
gether through Hungerford Market, where 
we followed a coal heaver who carried his 
little rosy but grimy child looking over 
his shoulder ; Dickens. bought a halfpenny 
worth of cherries, and as we went along 
he gave them one by one to the little 
fellow without the knowledge of his 
father. Dickens seemed quite as much 
pleased as the child.” 

In the latter part of 1833, he first wrote 
for publication, his initial effort being 
entitled “A Dinner at Poplar Walk.” 






\ 


Charles Dickens (1842) 


From a pencil drawing by R. J Lane, A. E. 











Charles Dickens (1844) 


From a miniature by Miss Margaret Gillies, 


The author has himself described 
how one evening at twilight he 
stealthily dropped the manuscript, 
with fear and trembling, into “a 
= } dark letter box in a dark office up 


a dark court in 
Fleet Street,” 
and how much 
agitated he was 
when it appear- 
ed in all the 
glory of print. 
For two years 
more he was a 
parliamentary 
reporter, ac- 
quiring during 
thattimeatrain- 
ing and an ex- 
perience to 
which he con- 
stantly referred 
his first suc- 
cesses. 

On March 31, 
1836, appeared 
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the first number 
of the “Pickwick 
Papers.” Just 
two days later 
Dickens was 
married to Miss 
Catherine Ho- 
ae oe garth, and went 
_* with his bride to 
Charles Dickens Writing (1858) | spend thehoney- 
From a photograph by Watkins. moon in the 
quiet village of 
Chalk, near Gad’s Hill, a neighborhood 
of which he was intensely fond. The 
Dickens of that date is thus minutely 
described: “ A slight, trimly built figure; 
an oval face, eminently handsome; long 
silken hair and slight downy whiskers ; 
a swallowtail coat with a very high velvet 
collar; a voluminous satin stock with a 
double breast pin; a crimson velvet 
waistcoat, over which meandered a lengthy 
gold chain ; beneath the crimson 
vest one and sometimes two 
under waistcoats; ‘Cossack’ 
trousers for morning dress ; for 
evening wear, tightly fitting 
black pantaloons with small 
buttons at the ankles, the pedal 
extremities being endued with 
speckled black hose and 
‘pumps’; while the high mount- 
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ing stock was replaced by a white cravat, 
with a bow about eight inches wide, and a 
protruding jabot or shirt frill.” 

In 1837 the author of “ Pickwick,” then 
in the full tide of his great success, sat for 
his portrait to his friend, Samuel Lau- 
rence, an artist distinguished for his re- 
markable skill in portraiture. Of the two 
Laurence portraits of Dickens (both 
doubtless drawn at one sitting) one (page 
648) is a trial sketch, vigorously done in 
chalk and tinted in color. Though the 
face is handsome, it is not entirely satis- 
factory as a likeness, the expression being 
somewhat weak. The second (page 649) 
is executed in the same way, but with more 
detail and greater finish, and in it are ad- 
mirably rendered the fire and beauty of 
the eyes, the sensitiveness and mobility 
of the mouth. Laurence prized this draw- 
ing so highly that he would never part 
with it, but kept it during his lifetime 


Mrs. Charles Dickens (1846). 


From a painting by D. Maclise, R. A. 
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hanging in a place of honor gn compared with other portraits 
over the mantelpiece of his of this period, the features 
sitting room. looked pinched and small, 
The next few years wit- although due justice has been 
nessed the appearance of done to the luxuriant hair 
“Oliver Twist,” ‘ Nicholas and the style of coat and 
Nickleby,”’* “ Master Hum- stock then in vogue. 
phrey’s Clock,” ‘The Old It was about this time that 
Curiosity Shop,” and “ Barn- Maclise one day said to the 
aby Rudge.” Dickens was novelist: “Why, Dickens, you 
now the honored guest at are getting bald!” “ And no 
many banquets and culti- wonder,” Dickens replied. 
vated many friendships. “My little ones have con- 
Among the latter was that of tracted a habit of day by day 
the famous Count d’Orsay, of feeding on their father’s 
great repute as a leader of brains, and you are marking 
fashion, to whom Carlyle the result.” 
humorously alluded as the Dickens frequently met 
“ Phoebus Apollo of Dandy- Mr. Richard J. Lane at the 
ism.” The count did not <.4 house of Mr. George Catter- 


trust himself much beyond , mole, both being engaged on 
y Charles Dickens (1866). z De 





profile of the simplest de- _ ies the illustrations for ‘ The 
Aas? : 3 vi c From a photograph taken during his second 5 m = 

scription, but in this direction visit to America, Old Curiosity Shop” and 

produced some _ interesting “ Barnaby Rudge.” Onone 


heads, one of them being of Dickens. As convivial occasion Mr. Lane was inspired 








Charles Dicke 


From a painting by C. R. Leslie, R. A. 























by the happy thought of 
taking the author's por- 
trait. The drawing (page 
650) was purchased by 
their host, and after his 
decease was retained as a 
cherished treasure by his 
widow. Soon after the 
death of Dickens, at the 
suggestion of the late 
Lord Lytton, it was of- 
fered to Queen Victoria, 
who purchased it for the 
royal collection at Wind- 
sor Castle, where it now 
hangs. In Mr. Lane’s por- 
trait is shown the great re- 
semblance which Dickens 
bore to his father. 

His writings had made 
Dickens famous in both 
continents. America not 
only shared in the general 
admiration of the novelist, 
but many of her people 
felt toward him a senti- 
ment akin to personal 
affection. Assured of a 
hearty welcome he sailed 
with his wife from Liver- 
pool, January 4, 1842, ar- 
riving in Boston eighteen 
days later. Mrs. Dickens, 
writing home after their 
arrival, says: ‘‘ The recep- 
tion Charles has met with 


is something not to be described. 
perfectly worshiped, and crowds 
It will 


him in the streets even. 
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Charles Dickens as ‘‘ Sir Charles Coldstream."’ 


He is 
follow 


be the 


same, they tell us, all through America. 





Charles Dickens (1868). 
Ward. 


from a sketch by Leslie 





From a painting by Augustus Egg, he A. 


The people are most hospitable, and we 
shall both be killed with kindness.” 

In a letter written at this time Fitz- 
Greene Halleck says: ‘“ You ask me about 
Mr. Boz. I am quite delighted with him. 
He is a thorough good fellow, with noth- 
ing of the author about him but the repu- 
tation, and goes through his task as Lion 
with exemplary grace, patience, and good 
nature. He has the brilliant face of the 
man of genius. His writings you know. 
I wish you had listened to his eloquence 
at the dinner here. It was the only 
specimen of eloquence I have ever wit- 
nessed. Its charm was not in its words 
but in the manner of saying them.” 
While in Boston Dickens’ portrait was 
painted by Mr. Francis Alexander, a well 
known artist, who caught much of that 
singular lighting up of the face that the 
great novelist had (page 647). 
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Returning to England 
some four months later, 
he wrote “American 
Notes,” and in January, 
1843, issued the first 
number of “Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” On Febru- 
ary 12, 1843, Dickens 
wrote, “Iam in a diffi- 
culty. I couldn’t write 
a line yesterday; not a 
word, though I really 
tried hard. Ina kind of 
despair I started off at half past two with 
my pair of petticoats to Richmond and 
dined there!” His pair of petticoats 
were his wife and her sister, Georgina 
Hogarth, who lived with them. Not 
many days after that excursion a sketch 
in pencil was made by Maclise of the three 
(page 657), in which the grouping was 


Charles Dickens in his study at Tavistock House (1854) 


From a painting by E. M, Ward, R, A. 
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Charles Dickens in his Basket Carriage 


From a photograph by Mason. 


graceful, the execution most artistic, and 
the likeness excellent. 

Dickens and his family went to Italy in 

1844, and while there he wrote “ Pictures 
from Italy” and “The Chimes.” He 
complained that the writing of the latter 
‘in a foreign land, far from the crowded 
London streets which he craved and in 
which he plunged at night 
in search of inspiration, 
made his face white, his 
cheeks sunken, his eyes im- 
mensely large, his hair lank, 
and his head inside the hair 
hot and giddy.” 

Dickens’ predilection for 
the stage continued all his 
life, and was one of his 
strongest personal charac- 
teristics. It was not merely 
a taste for theatrical matters 
but real talent, so expressing 
itself that if he had adopted 
the stage as a profession, 
he would surely have won 
a reputation almost equai 
to that achieved in the more 
distinguished path of litera- 
ture. He wrote tragedies 
at the mature age of eight, 
and presented them with 
great applause to overflow- 
ing nurseries. At school he 
showed his dramatic ability, 
and about 1833 he thought 
of adopting the stage as a 
profession, even arranging 
to appear for trial before 
Charles Mathews and 
Charles Kemble. It was an 
illness that prevented this 
and led to his becoming a 

. reporter. 
Referring to this time he 
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Charles Dickens (1861). 


From an engraving by R. B. Parkes. 


afterward wrote: “I went to some theater 
every night, with a very few exceptions, for 
at least three years; really studying the 
bills first and going where there was the 
best acting; and always to see Mathews 
whenever he played. I practised im- 
mensely (even such things as walking in 
and out, and sitting down in a chair: 
often four, five, six hours a day: shut up 
in my own room or walking about in the 
fields. I prescribed to myself a system 
of learning partsand learnta great many.” 
This shows the thoroughness with which 
he went through whatever he undertook. 

On his return from Italy in 1845 his 





enthusiasm for acting rekindled, and he 
was soon actively engaged in organizing 
a series of performances in London and 
the provinces by an amateur company, 
comprising himself, Mark Lemon, John 
Leech, John Forster, Augustus Egg, George 
Cruikshank, and others. No one enjoyed 
more than he the fun that followed the 
theatrical suppers. Then it was that the 
members of this goodly company relieved 
their pent up feelings by indulging in 
various games, including leapfrog (a 
favorite diversion) which was played all 
around the supper table, very much of the 
fun consisting of special difficulties and 
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Charles Dickens and his Characters. 


From a drawing by J. R. Brown (/862). 


consequent disasters. Dickens, for in- 
stance, was fond of giving a“ high back,” 
which, though practicable enough for the 
more active, Was not easily surmounted 
by others. 

Dickens’ impersonation of the arch 
braggart, Captain Bobadil, proved him an 
actor of exceptional caliber. His quick- 
ness and keenness of insight enabled him 


to present in Bodad7/ a richly colored pic- 
ture of bombastical extravagance and 
comic exaltation in the earlier scenes, in 
contrast with tragical humility and abase- 
ment in the later ones. In spite of the 
continuous and arduous labors of writing 
and editing he continued to find time for 
his acting. In 1850 he took the part of 
Sir Charles Coldstream in “Used Up.” 
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Augustus Egg, R.A., one of the amateur 
actors, painted a clever picture of a scene 
in the second act where Szr Charles, in 
ploughboy disguise, is seated in Wurzel’s 
farmhouse consuming a basin of soup 
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ditional interest from its being the first 
representation of him witha beard. While 
in Paris in the winter of 1855-6, writing 
“Little Dorrit” and visiting among artists 
and others, Dickens met the famous pain- 





Charles Dickens, his Wife, and her Sister (1843) 


From a pencil drawing by D. Maclise, R. A. 


which Mary, the farmer's daughter, has 
just brought him. 

Dickens’ interest in dramatic art never 
flagged, and his public readings were so 
imbued with dramatic power and realiza- 
tion of character that it became difficult 
to draw the line between the two forces 
at his command. 

The portrait of Dickens by E. M. Ward, 
R.A., painted in 1854, shows him (page 
654) in his study at Tavistock House, 
seated at his writing desk, It derives ad- 





ter, Ary Scheffer, who said to him, “ You 
are not at all like an author.” 

“ What do you think I am like ?” asked 
Dickens. 

“One of the Dutch admirals in the 
great days,” was the reply, often quoted 
with delight by the novelist. 

All his life Dickens had hoped for the 
time when he might own and live in Gad’s 
Hill Place; and in 1860 he became its 
regular occupant, and there enjoyed his 
walks with hjs dogs and his drives in the 
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pony carriage. One great amusement 
was to get up cricket matches and other 
field sports among the working people in 
the neighborhood. In these he was the 
leading spirit, acting as scorer and ref- 
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prevented his usual pronounced taste in 
dress from being generally exhibited, but 
it was shown in studs, resplendent shirt 
fronts, and gewgaws. The hair still kept 
its color and was elaborately arranged.” 


John Dickens, Father of Charles. 


From a pencil drawing. 


eree, and presenting the prizes with ap- 
propriate remarks. 

The readings given by Dickens at this 
time afforded the public abundant oppor- 
tunity of gazing upon their favorite 
author, and the journalistic press of the 
time teems with pen portraits of him. 
One describes him as “a small, well knit, 
dressy little man, with glossy, curly hair, 
a good face, a very pleasant smile, a 
charming look and manner when occasion 
served, fine eyes, and the mark of care, 
age, and hard work about those eyes. 
The conventional costume of the lecturer 


The engraving by Parkes (page 655) shows 
these signs of care and hard work in the 
lines of Dickens’ face. 

Almost twenty five years after his first 
visit to America, he made a second. He 
was again welcomed with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and gave his readings to 
crowded audiences. 

Mark Twain has told of the great meet- 
ing in Cooper Union, New York, to con- 
cert measures of welcome. Enthusiasm 
ran high ; the speeches were full of fire; 
any one who could say he had seen Dick- 
ens was an envied person, sure of a grate- 
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ful hearing. Finally somebody sang out : In the intense and expectant hush, 
“Gentlemen, I see Robinson of Hartford Robinson said impressively: ‘“ The meet- 
over yonder!” [‘* Hurrah, rah! rah!” ing was brief, and yet, fleeting as it was, 

















Mrs. John Dickens 


From a pencil drawing 


from the audience.} ‘You know him for Ican never forget it. It was a beautiful 
the most eloquent man in New England” day; one of those days which soothe the 
[“‘rah! rah!"|—“a man who can picture _ spirit, which make the heart happy, which 
a scene in words that will live and burn endear existence to man, and man to his 
forever in the memory, and Iam told he’ kind. I was passing the City Hotel, in 
has seen Dickens!” [Fetch him out! my ancient town of Hartford, when I 
Robinson ! Robinson !’} suddenly stopped, as one that is paralyzed . 
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for there, in the great bay window, alone 
—and meetly solitary in a greatness 
which could be no otherwise than com- 
panionless—sat one whom all the universe 
knew—Dickens! Eagerly I pressed my 
face against the pane, and in one moment 
was lost, absorbed, enchanted. Presently 
I saw his eyes begin to open: was he 
going to speak to me?—to we? I verily 
held my breath. And—gentlemen—he 
did speak to me!” 

[Immense applause—thunders of ap- 
plause, in the midst of which it was 
noticed that Robinson was blandly walk- 
ing off the platform. Voices—“ Hold on, 
hold on !—what did he say ?’’] 
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THE LIGHT. 


* Weil, he only said, ‘ Go ‘way, little boy, 
go ’way!’” 

On his return to England Dickens con- 
tinued his readings, keeping up also his 
writing and editorial work on A// the Year 
Round ; but in 1870 his life of overwork, 
broken by several illnesses, had greatly 
altered his appearance, giving a certain 
solemnity of expression to his face and a 
deeper earnestness to the dark eyes. His 
hair became suddenly almost white. The 
end was rapidly approaching. The few 
days that remained were given to “ Edwin 
Drood,” the story that was not to be 
completed, and on June 8, one of the 
loveliest of summer days, he passed away. 





The Empty Chair at Gad’s Hill Place. 


THE LIGHT. 


TuE windows of my soul were closed, 
And Stygian darkness was within ; 
A vault of shadow, where reposed 
Naught save the germs of shame and sin. 


Then, suddenly, a newborn light, 
Piercing the blackness from above, 
Dispelled the gloom as dawn the night, 
And life came with the kiss of love. 


George Taggart 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY MISTAKE. 


Van RounpDeErR (going home through the Park in the 
gray of morning, and seeing the tree protectors covered 
with snow)— Well, I never! Shay, ole fel’, shee those 
ballet g-girls walkin’ roun’ here in the shnow? ‘Nough t’ 
give ’em all their death o’ cold!” 


—AND THE TRAVELER 
A STUDY IN BLUE. 


THE sky is just as blue,today, 
As when I used to meet her 
Down in the lane. No bud of May 
Was more unspoiled or sweeter. 


And sie is still as fair, they say ;— 
Would that her heart were truer!— 
The sky is just as blue, today, 
But I'm a great deal bluer! 


THE ACME OF TENUITY. 





OF all the stories told of the ex- 

r. treme slenderness of Mme. Sarah 

“Oh!lam so hungry!” Bernhardt, the following probably 
caps the climax : 

Two Boston men were talking 
about the famous actress during 
her last visit to this country, when 
one of them asked the other if he 
would like to see her. 

‘‘Yes,” was his friend’s de- 
lighted reply. 

‘Well, walk past that coupé and 
look in, and you'll see her.” 

The other did as directed, and 
then came back looking disap- 
pointed. 

‘«Didn’t you see her ?” inquired 
his friend. 

Uf ‘*T looked in and saw nothing.” IV. 
‘‘Ha! Isee atraveler!” ‘‘ Well, that’s she!” ‘Ah! I feel better now !’ 
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OLLENDORFF AS HE IS VERSIFIED. 


HO bids me to beware of men ? 
Mon pore. 
Who lets me coquette now and 
then ? 
Ma mere. 
Who makes believe he’s grown 
blasé ? 
Mon cher. 
Who likes to give him quite away ? 
Mon frere. 


Who tip their hats and even dare 
“Bon jour” ? 
The men who love a nice affaire 
Damour. 
Who, when thev smile, as though to kill, 

















‘© Bon soir!” I. 
Just whispers low these words that chill: ‘Tt's something new—a pocket 
“\Béte noir”? stove.” 
" Who, when they whisper, “ ¢ves jolie 
i Petite,” 


Just lifts her eyes and questions, ‘* Oui?” 

So sweet ? 
Who knows when things are comme tl faut 

dA fin, 
And makes each don mot apropos 

Tres bien ? 


Who, iti acostume negligé 

Sometimes 
Just airs her Ollendorff this way, 

In rhymes ? 
Let some one answer, for I wiil 

Jamais; 
And entre nous, l speak English s’77 

Vous plait. 




















TRUE SELF DENIAL. 
He—' What, not going to church today! I thought 











you were so fond of Dr. Thirdly’s preaching.” Ill 
SHE—‘*So Iam, but I have resolved to give up that 
pleasure during Lent.” “Tt does keep one warm.” 
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AN INVENTION THAT FAILED. 




















IV. 
‘‘What’s that smell of smoke ?” 








IN LOVE. 


‘* But, Edwin, are you sure that you can support me if 
we are married ?” 

‘Angelina, by this right hand I swear that I will al- 
ways provide for you, even if I have to take in washing 
for you to do.” 

‘Oh, Edwin, what a noble fellow you are 





” 











AN OLD STORY. 





V. ‘““ Now don't forget anything this time,” said Cross- 
**Great Scott, I’m on fire!” ley to his wife when they were starting for the opera 
the other night. ‘It’s late now, and we've nota 
| minute to lose.” 
‘Yes, dear,” she replied sweetly. ‘ I have every- 
thing, I'm sure.” 

When they got to the corner she said: 

‘There, dear, now don't get cross, but I have for- 
gotten my fan, and I really must have it. Won't you 
run back for it? That’s adear. It’s on the dressing 
case, I ¢hznk, or in one of the drawers. And my 
handkerchief, dear; I left it on the mantel, or else on 
the dresser. And while you're there, dear, would you 
mind bringing me the letters I left on my desk? One 
of them really must be mailed tonight. I’m so sorry 
I forgot them; and—wait a minute, dearest. I forgot 
my rubbers, and it’s really too damp to go without 
them. You'd better bring an umbrella, too, it’s cloud- 
ing up so, and would you mind looking in the hall for 
— my—Henry! if you can’t do a little kindness for your 

VI. own wefe without swearzug you may stay here and 
Scene ten minutes later. I'll go back myself /” 
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FIDO’S FATE; A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 
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‘HE BOSTONIAN’S REVENGE. 

A GENTLEMAN in Boston received a teie- 
gram, the other day, from a friend who 
had, some time before, gone to California 
on business. Expecting it to contain im- 
portant news, he paid the charges—for it 

came ‘‘ collect "—and hastily tore it 
open, to read the words ‘I am 
quite well,” with his friend’s signa- 
ture. 
Annoyed at the trick that had 
been played upon him, he secured 
a good sized block of granite, 
packed it in a case, and sent it by 
express to the traveler’s address in 
San Francisco—charges not pre- 
paid. The latter, never doubting 
that the heavy package contained 
something of value, paid several dollars to 
have it delivered at his office. When 
he opened it he read, upon a label at- 
tached to the stone: ‘‘ This is the load of 
whicn my mind was relieved when I re- 
ceived the news you sent me as to the con- 
dition of your health.” 





A DISAPPOINTMENT. 
THE OLD MasHER—*t How much are kisses 
today 2?” A QUESTION OF SPACE. 
THE PRETTY SALESGIRL—‘* Ten cents 
apiece "-—-— 
THE OLD MasHER—“ Ah, then I'll "—— si 4 
Tae PRETTY SALESGIRL —‘“‘At the next That there should be so many rooms 


’ j : j ! 
counter!” And oh, so little room! 


'Tis one of those sad things that fill 
The city man with gloom, 
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IT is not by force you may woo her, 
This wonderful Maid of Song; 

She flies from the eager pursuer, 
The masterful and the strong. 


And there is no means of gaining 
Her favor, when she is shy, 

Except, it may be, by feigning 
An ignorance she is nigh. 


Close vour eyes and pretend to be sleeping, 
As you lie in your easy chair, 

And you'll feel her fingers creeping 
Through the mass of your tumbled hair. 


Don't stir, but pretend to neglect her, 
As her white arm closer slips; 

And at last you shall taste the nectar 
Of her sweet and tuneful lips! 
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PADEREWSKI’S MINUET. 

A PoLisH professor, a 
friend of Paderewski’s, told 
a the famous pianist one day 
7h that no living composer 
={—' could write music to com- 
pare with Mozart’s in sim- 
plicity and beauty. 

The next evening Pade- 
rewski called upon the pro- 
fessor, and casually said: 

‘May I play you a little 
thing of Mozart’s which per- 
haps you do not know ?” 

His friend gladly assented, 
and Paderewski sat down at 
the piano. The professor 
was delighted. As the 
music ceased, he cried: 
‘“Now you will acknowl- 
se ee semmaaulennantiea chin edge that a piece like that 

ye — could never be written to- 


| 





















EXPERIENCE TEACHES. day!” 

SHe— At Blanche’s wedding, Dr. Thirdly never con- ** Well,” said Paderewski, 

gratulated the bridegroom.” ‘*that happens to be a min- 
He—* No—Dr. ‘Thirdly i isa married man himself. ea uet written by — i 





























A RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION. 
GracE— In the Episcopal church every one is expected to do those things which he ought 
not to have done, and to leave undone those things which he ought to have done.” 
ALICE—'t Yes—that’s just why I belong to it.’ 











THE POPULARITY OF MATRIMONY. 

Is marriage becoming an unpopular in- 
slitution, or an institution measurably less 
popular than formerly? The statement 
that such is the case has often been made, 
and often challenged. As the frequency 
of marriage is a matter of statistics, it 
would seem as if the question should be 
easily settled ; but even a reference to the 
figures leaves it more or less in doubt. In 
the metropolis, forexample, the returns for 
1893 do show a somewhat lessened number 
of weddings ; but the decrease is so slight 
that it may, perhaps, be safely attributed 
to causes that are not general and may not 
be permanent. 

But if marriage is not becoming notice- 
ably less popular than formerly, it is de- 
cidedly less popular in New York than in 
other American cities, especially the 
Western cities. Some of these latter report 
more than twice as many weddings, in 
proportion to their population, as does 
the metropolis. Last year only one New 
Yorker in fifty four took the vows of matri- 
mony ; elsewhere the percentage was as 
high as one in twenty five. 

The chief causes that operate to promote 
celibacy in the metropolis are two, both of 
them thoroughly material—the comforts 
attainable by the unmarried, and the cost- 
liness of a family menage. In New York, 
to a greater degree than anywhere else in 
this country, bachelordom is a recognized 
institution, a condition that many men 
deliberately prefer. Unmarried men find 
nowadays that their existence need not be 
by any means a barren one ; that they can 
secure a very fair imitation of ‘all the 
comforts of home” with but a fraction of 
the real artic'e’s responsibilities. 

The cost of married life is a bogie that 
assumes varied forms to the various classes 
of would-be brides and bridegrooms. Those 
who aspire to rank with the upper crust of 
society have been informed by self con- 
stituted social mentors that to maintain a 
household in the manner demanded by the 
modern standard of social luxury requires 
an income of at least fifty thousand dollars 
ayear. On the other hand, one of the 
daily newspapers recently published a 
detailed statement of the methods by which 
a ‘‘refined and self respecting young 
couple” may safely marry upon a capital 


WAY eis” 


of five hundred dollars, supplemented by a 
weekly revenue of twenty five. 

It will be seen that opinions upon the 
cost of matrimony differ widely. It is 
evident, however, that the financial point 
at which its responsibilities may wisely be 
assumed is set higher in New York than 
elsewhere—mainly, no doubt, for the good 
reason that the necessary expenses of sub- 
sistence, and especially rents, are greater 
than in other American cities. And it is 
quite probable that the prevailing estimate 
is moving upward. So far as this is due to 
an increased realization of the unwisdom of 
marrying without the means of supporting 
a family, it is a subject for nothing but 
congratulation. Indeed, that lesson is one 
that might be yet more generally learned 
with marked advantage to the community. 
But that marriage should become in any 
sense obsolete would be a calamity as dis- 
astrous to civilization as it is, fortunately, 
improbable. 





THE REIGN OF SCIENCE. 

Ir is almost a truism to say that the 
great phenomenon of latter day life has 
been the advance of science. During the 
last generation or two man’s knowledge of 
nature’s secrets, and his mastery over 
nature’s forces, have made more progress 
than in all the previous years since Bacon, 
nearly three centuries ago. first taught 
that in the study of the physical world lay 
the golden key to the improvement of hu- 
manity’s condition. 

Today science enters into our lives as 
never before. It is beginning to take the 
lead in education; it is encroaching upon 
the sphere of the classics, and is filling our 
dictionaries with a vast language of tech- 
nical terms. Our universities are spending 
millions upon observatories, laboratories, 
and other scientific departments where 
they used to begrudge thousands. The 
churches have recognized new schools of 
scientific thought. Every department of 
industry has been revolutionized. Ina 
word, science is king, and its realm is the 
whole world of life and thought. 

And yet, as every monarch has some 
discontented subjects, so there are those 
who cry out against the domination of 
science. There are the ultra conservatives 
who complain that the multiplication of 
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modern inventions and improvements has 
destroyed the comfort of existence. On 
the other hand there are those who urge 
that science, as now understood, is too 
narrow; that there is a vast realm into 
which it has not entered; that the human 
mind has glimpses of regions that lie be- 
yond its ken. 

This latter theory can hardly be dis- 
missed as a palpable delusion, a dream 
cherished by none but visionaries. So 
practical a man, for instance, as Mr. Bal- 
four, the leader of one of the great political 
parties in the House of Commons, publicly 
pleaded, only the other day, for psychical 
as opposed to scientific research. The 
time had come, he declared, when it should 
be recognized that there are weil attested 
facts which do not naturally fall into the 
framework of the sciences or of organized 
experience. He believes that there exists 
a region not open to experimental observa- 
tion as the more familiar regions of the 
material world are open, but from which at 
least some information can be gleaned; 
and even if it could not be discovered what 
laws these strange psychical phenomena 
obey, it would be something to have proved 
asa matter of ascertained fact that there 
are things in heaven and on earth that 
are beyond the philosophy of the most cy- 
clopedic scientist. 

In other words, though much that is done 
and talked in the name of spiritualism may 
be a series of idle delusions and vulgar 
frauds, nevertheless there are recorded 
phenomena too numerous and too credibly 
witnessed to be laughed away or ruled out 
of court, that suggest an unknown sphere 
of which only dim and occasional mani- 
festations are revealed to human senses, 
and which affords a fascinating and im- 
portant field for speculation. 

It is an interesting phase of the ever re- 
curring warfare between matter and mind 
that such views should be advanced in 
these days of scientific absolutism. 


BISMARCK AND THE EMPEROR. 

GERMANY has supplied the world with a 
large proportion of the dramatic events of 
the last quarter century of history. After 
her brilliant victory in the greatest war of 
that period came the establishment of the 
new empire ; the passing of its first ruler, 
the aged Wilhelm I; the brief and tragic 
reign of his son ; and the accession of his 
somewhat pyrotechnic grandson to tie 


throne of the first of military powers. And 
to these another striking scene was added 
the other day in the public reconciliation, 
after years of estrangement, of the em- 
pire’s titled ruler and the empire's chief 
maker. 

The meeting of the monarch of thirty 
five and the old warrior of seventy nine is 
certainly an incident of historic interest, 
even if it should prove to have no definite 
political consequences. Whether it will or 
not is not apparent at the time of writing. 
Advanced in age ashe is, itis at least to be 
surmised that Bismarck’s influence will 
henceforth be felt at Berlin. It may be re- 
membered that his two old associates—the 
first Wilhelm and Von Moltke—lived and 
worked at still more advanced ages, and 
that the energetic premier of Britain cele- 
brated his eighty fourth birthday last 
December. 

A few weeks ago, when an enthusiastic 
admirer congratulated Bismarck upon his 
‘iron constitution,” the old campaigner 
replied, ‘‘ Ah, but it is rusty iron.” Never- 
theless, it may turn out that the well tem- 
pered metal that has stood firm against 
half a century of storm and stress has not 
yet wholly lost its power of service. 





THE STUDY OF SELF DENIAL. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us the sugges- 
tion that ‘‘self denial should be taught in 
our public schools.” We may say in reply 
that we hope it 1s already taught there, not 
as a study like the rule of three or vulgar 
fractions, but as an abiding and essential 
part of the scholastic discipline. We fully 
agree with our correspondent that ‘if the 
farmer turned his colts into the corn crib, 
he would never have good working 
horses ;” and that ‘ it is necessary "—or at 
least highly conducive—‘‘to activity of 
mind, strength of body, and purity of 
morals, to see not how much we can con- 
sume, but on how little we can live.” 

All this is sound philosophy, and particu. 
larly seasonable at a time of widespread 
financial depression ; but we hardly think 
that a revision of existing educational 
codes is called for. In the bringing up of 
each rising generation there is abundant 
opportunity, both at home and at school, 
for the inculcation of the salutary virtue of 
self denial. If the lesson be not well 
learned, it is not because it is not set be- 
fore the pupil—nay, in most cases forced 
upon him, early in life. 
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Easter 
Novelties 


in solid Silver and Gold. 


BEST&CO 






Our price list of Easter Nov- 
elties will be full of interest to 
those meditating gifts -— this 
pretty book mark shown, solid 
silver, is a fair illustration 75 
cents. 


Long Slip is one of 
the best we have ev- 
er offered for the 
money. It his a 
round ruffled yoke 
composed of inser- 
tion, fine feather- 
stitching and tiny 
tucks. The skirt is 
very wide and hasa 
generous hem. The j 


full sleeves and neck are ruffled with fine 
embroidery. 


By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. 

One of “the few good things for the 
baby”’ described in our little booklet 
of that title, which will be sent by mail 
on application. 


60 & 62 W. 23d St., 
New York. 





| Jewelry and Silverware worn 
lor passe accumulates in every 
|household. We will purchase 
| YOURS for its instrinsic or melt- | 
ing value (we assay monthly), or 
will credit your account in ex-; 
change for more serviceable ar- | 
ticles. Send by registered mail | 
}or express. j 


J. H. Johnston & Co. 


17 Union Square N. Y. 


Send for Price List, Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, Silverware. 

















THE BOOK-KEEPER 4 


WHO POSSESSES A COPY OF 


Goodwin’s Improved Book=-Keeping and Business Manual, 
AND HAS MASTERED ITS CONTENTS, 


Is Qualified to Fill a Position as Head Book-Keeper for the Largest Business Concern in the Country. 


by » the most striking and valuable features of the various systems of 
In this book book-keeping employed in the following well-known New York houses 
are clearly and concisely described as well as fully and correctly illustrated : 


Arnold, Constable & Co. E. S. Jaffray & Co. R. H. Macy & Co. 
Sweetser, Pembrook & Co. Calhoun, Robbins & Co. Lesher,Whitman & Co. 
Hilton, Hughes & Co. Lord & Taylor. Edward Ridley & Sons. 
Austin, Nichols & Co. Francis H. Leggett & Co. James McCreery & Co. 
Tefft, Weller & Co. Mills & Gibb. Stern Brothers. 





4 The H. B. Claflin Company. Frederick Vietor & Achelis. 
» Any book-keeper who hopes to obtain a situation in a large wholesale or retail house, or any person 
Y who is in any way connected with such a house, will find this book OF INESTIMABLE VALUE to him. 
4 “Your book covers, in my opinion, every point necessary for a thorough knowledge of book-keeping as it is practised in the largest houses.” 
N —GEO. W. H. KOCH, head book-keeper for Tefft, Weller & Co., importers and jobbers of dry goods, New York City, March 3, 1888. 
“J find that your book contains many important points never brought out before in a work of its kind. I consider it invaluable to the 
YY fraternity of book-keepers in general, and in particular to those who are connected with the offices of large mercantile houses"’"—W. H. 
Wp RUSSELL, head book-keeper for The H. B. Claflin Company, importers and jobbers of dry goods, New York City, March 8, 1888. 


; TH E YO UNG MAN = spends from six to sixteen months and from sixty to six hundred dollars to learn book- 


eeping in a business college, is—to put it mildly—throwing away both time and an he 
Y For three dollars he can secure a copy of ‘*‘GOODWIN’S IMPROVED BOOK- 
4 KEEPING AND BUSINESS MANUAL,”? from which he can obtain, within 100 hours’ study (guaranteed), without the as- 
N sistance of a teacher, a sufficient knowledge of book-keeping to enable him to accept and hold a situation as book-keeper for the 
largest business concern in the country ! 
» MANY HUNDREDS OF PURCHASERS—who had no previous knowledge of book-keening—have secured excel- 
lent situations directly and solely through the knowledge of book-keeping acquired from a study of this work. 
“T knew nothing about Double Entry Book-keeping before I purchased your book, and had had no office experience. By following the in- 

structions in your book I have been able not only to keep my books, but also to make all my Trial Balances, Balance Sheets, Partnership 

and Comparative Statements, etc.. etc.’’—J. A. DALRY) .E, of J. A. Dalrymple & Co., Haverhill, Mass., Nov. 8, 1889. 
Y d ive S "—J. A. DAL RYMPLE r ; hill N 88 j ’ 
« Upto Friday, Dec. 29, 1893, there have been sold 40,493 copies of this work, from the purchasers of which 4028 testi- 
N. monia!s have been received. Size of hook, 74% x10 inches. Pages, 293. Printed inred and black. Richly bound. (28 Don’t fail to 

hank ag' 93 : : 
y SAVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT, as it will not appearagain. Those who possess this book and use it—-ALWAYS SUCCEED! 
4 PRICE $3 oo Sent, post-paid, upon receipt of price. Sixteenth Edition published August, 1893. 
“49 ° © 


Send for the book or for a 32-page descriptive pamphlet. Address all orders exact/y as follows: 


y J. H. GOODWIN, Room 533, 1215 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Attacks on 
Washing-Powders 





but quite a 





WASHING 


= 
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half right. 


don’t affect Pearline. 
ing-compound, in powder form, to be sure, 


Pearline is a wash- 


different thing. It’s made so 
that it acts upon dirt as noth- 
ing else will, but can’t possibly 
do any harm to substance, 
hands or fabric. ~ 
Soap-makers are advertis- 
ing against washing-powders, 
claiming that they ruin the 
clothes. They’re more than 


But chemical analysis and the experience of 


millions of women prove that Pearline hasn’t the power to 


harm clothes that soap has. 


And it saves all that ruinous 


rubbing that you have to use with soap, besides. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
CW. ALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
396 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





“ROYAL-BONE. 









WARRANTED FOR SIX MONTHS WEAR 





| ©. E 
DRE SS-~STAYS 
=) oi Oe od 9 = 10) 
“OR ANY OTHER SUBSTITUTE FOR WHALEBONE 
Dealers are Authorized to REFUND THE MONEY 
in any case where ROYAL-BONE breaks. 


wrinkles, or fails to give perfect satisfac- 
tion in SIX MONTHS wear ina dress. 


Yi FOR SALE AT THE BEST &X 
DRY GOOOS STORES. 


By mail postage paid 20 Cents per dozen. 


THOS. P. TAYLOR. Manufacturer, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
500 sorts of rare BULBS. 


BU LB Many can’t be had elsewhere. 
: 12 Cacti, $1. 5 for 50 cts. 
ACTI 150 Blooming Bulbs, $1. 
60 for 50 cts. , 25for 25 cts. 


Two Illustrated Catalogues free. 


RARE PLANTS go0k on Gacti, 116 Pages, 10cts. 
A. BLANC & CO. 316 N. 11h st. PHILADELPHIA 


FOR FIFTY YEARS! 


_ MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


For fifty years has been used by mothers for their 
Children while Teething. It Soothes the Child, 
Softens the Gums, Allays all Pain, Cures Wind 
Colic and is the Best Remedy for Diarrhecea. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 








1000 Varieties of Cacti. 








Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
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ARE YOU SICK? Why not EXPERIENCE the BENEFITS of 


HoSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERsS. 


It is not only a National, but a Universal Remedy. the round World over. 
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The People of every civilized Nation on Earth attest its great value asa PREVENTIVE of Disease 
rectifying so many bodily irregularities, and remedying that most fruitful source of ill health—WEAK- 
NESS. Dyspepsia, Malaria, Torpidity of the Liver and Bowels, and other signs of General Debility, 
are soon overcome by this superb Corrective and Tonic. The drain of vital energy is counteracted by 
the use of the Bitters. 

Ask your Druggist for it, and see that you get Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 


D. HERBERT HOSTETTER, President. R. S. ROBB, (THE HOSTETTER COMPANY, Proprietors 


THEO. R. HOSTETTER, Vice-Pres’t. See’y and Treasurer. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings, Derby & Kilmer Desk Go, 





Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


See et 








Oak, Cherry, Walnut or Mahogany. 


DURABLE—DECORATIVE. Flat Top Desks, Single or Double 
Best for Church, School, Store, or Residence. | High Desks for Bookkeepers and Cashiers 
Can be put up by — decorator or carpenter. 7 noe . 
Send diagram of room for an estimate. Cata- Vables, Chairs and Office Furniture. 
logue free. "Catalogues and Prices on Application. 
HENRY S. NORTHROP 
30 Rose St., NewYork. 19 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston Office, 4 Liberty Square, Room 34; 


Chicago Office, 99 Washington St., Room 72. DERBY, KILMER & POND DESK CO., 


93 Causeway Street, Boston. 
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GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


offered you to become acquainted with this de- 
licious, fruit-flavored Gum. Send us five outside 
wrappers of either California Fruit or California 
Pepsin Gum, and two 2-cent stamps, and we will 
send you, postpaid, Jules Verne’s ‘‘ MYSTERIOUS 
ISLAND.” Send for our list of 1,700 free books, 


J. P. PRITILEY, Chicago, Ill. 
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Every reason why it 


For Dr. 
9 VVarner’s 
a Coraline 
Corsets 
are made 
in 25 
styles — 
modelled 
to fit 


wa bey every 


variety 
of form. 


Wear the one that fits 








Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap 


contains all of the healing, cooling and soft- 
ening qualities which have always followed 
the use of pure Buttermilk. 

These qualities make it a pleasing soap 


to use, and give the face and hands a beauty 
and clearness that is so prized by Ladies. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


It is offered at a popular price, and yet 
excels any 25-cent soap on the market. 





SEND 12 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A 
FULL-SIZE CAKE FOR TRIAL. 





Buttermilk 
SHAVING STICK. 
The Gentleman’s Delight. 
The Purest. Soothing. 

















vine Healing. The Best. Ah = = 
4 _ Sold Everywhere. COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY 
10 C > Sa ti ° ’ 
scan saaneini 185-187 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


More than a Million Ladies after trying one cake have become constant users of BOTTERMILK TOILET SOAP. 
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MUNSEY S MAGAZINE. 


i oy ory Ongena 7 j 4 ya 
Dr. Seott’s Electric 


DV a eh he ha a ho ha ho ha a ha a ha ha ha ha ha hn ho hn ho ho hh ha ha 
goods are world renowned for the beneficent 


The Perfect Poeumatic + 
s Bicycle Saddle. 
power of Electro-Magnetism they contain, and | 
popular because this curative agent is com- | 


bined in articles of every day use. | 


Electric Hair Brushes fF pine 
ness, Dandruff, and Diseases of the Scalp. Price 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. 

H cure Rheumatism, Nervous 
Electric Belts Debility. Indigestion, Back- 
sin Liver and Kidney Trouble. Price $3.00, $5.00 

























H 4 ATC 
Electric Safety Razor 2, 2%" 
ber’s Itch, Pimples, and Blotches; perfect security 
from cutting the face when shaving. A novice can 
use it. Price, $2.00. 


Electric Chest Protectors, ’°"°; 


aud cure Pulmonary Troubles, Asthma, Pneumonia. 
Covers the lungs, heart, liver, stomach, and spine. 
Price, $5.00. 


ELECTRIC CORSETS, PLASTERS, 
INSOLES, FLESH BRUSHES, TOOTH 
BRUSHES, CURLERS, and APPLIANCES. 


If you cannot obtain these goods at the store, we 
will send them, post paid, on receipt of the price. 
Our book, ‘The Doctor’s Story,” giving full in- 
formation concerning all our goods, free on applica- 
tion. Address 


CEO. A SCOTT, 
428Broadway, = = NEW YORK. 


Agents Wanted. Mention MUNSEY’sS MAGAZINE. 


[PATENT ALLOWED. ] 
Price $5.00. Weight, 20 Ounces. 


A Marvel of Simplicity and Perfection. 


It will add years to the Life of Machines and 
Riders. A greater improvement over ordinary 
Saddles than the Pneumatic Tire is over the old 
Solid Rubber Tire. Recommended by Physicians 
and Expert Wheelmen. Inflate with any Pump, 
soft for all around riding and hard for racing. — 

With Perfect Pneumatic Saddles and Pneu- 
matic Tires, the Bicycle has reached the highest 
possible point of Comfort and Perfection. _ 

Insist on Dealers furnishing you with the Per- 
fect Pneumatic Saddle on that new machine— 
take no substitutes.. All others are infringe- 
ments. 

In ordering state exact size of Saddle, Post, 
and Pump. Valve connection. 


AGENTS WANTED. Address 
CLARK M’F’G CO., 


437 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


ADAADAAAAAAADDHADADADAADAAAAAAAAAAAAD 
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WAIRON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF, THE, PERSON 
3 = MODPENE “3 


AND THE qe FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR * * 
* DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENK. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will te surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply fora few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury or unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USEO BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
g rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
.. to theskin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 

from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 

address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 

Ke ed cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 

\N\,o LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S. A. 
3" = GENERAL 
WANT 
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USE BOSTON LINEN PAPER. The CRESCENT WHEEL LEADS. 














Gentlemen, using or selling ‘ homes will make good wages. 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only Reply with self-addressed stamped envelope. 
practical way to replate rusty aud MISS MILDRED MILLER, South Bend, Ind. 


z worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
~| quickly done by dipping in melted —____—____ 


metal. No experience, polishing 

or machinery. oPhiek slate at — for Dramatic Clubs. Comedies, farces and 
operation; lasts 5to 10 years; fine other entertainments for church and school 
finish when taken from the plater. exhibitions. Wigs and beards. paper scen- 
Every family has plating to do. . e ery, minstrel goods, ete. Send for descriptive 
Piater sells readily. Profits large. list, No. 13. Harold Roorbach, 132 Nassau St., New York 
iW. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,O. 


USE DURKEE’S SPICES. ASK FROST’S EQUIPOISE WAISTS. 


- er week, —$_____..- — 
on $25 to 5 to Agente, LA Di E Ss who will do writing forme at theif 



































MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 





PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINGS, 


STAMPED STEEL PLATES, 


ORNAMENTAL AND FIRE-PROOF. 

Make a neat and economical finish, 
easily applied in new buildings and over old 
plaster. A variety of designs for Churches, 
Halls, Theatres, Schools, Stores, Offices, etc. 
Send stamp for new catalogue and esti- 
mates, to 


A. NORTHROP & C0., 


br 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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U. S. Census for one ‘year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfect- 
ly scientific treatment of Cancer, ‘Tumors, and all 
malignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
eure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment, 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment. with terms and references, free. Address, 

DRS. W- KE. BROWNC& SON, North Adams, Mass. 


AWC oui owe 


Why nol have one 


Send for our handsomely illustrated book, 
which tells you all about it. Contains Designs 
and Plans of Beautiful Homes of many styl 
and prices, also Designs for laying out and 
beautifying your grounds, sent for 20 cts. 
in stamps, or silver, or 










to any one ordering our 1894 Book, 


“New Model Dwellings,” 


This Beautiful Book—Just Out: con- f 
tains Designs, Plansand Interiors,with 
timates, of 100 medi low costal 








Sound Discs are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 











than all devicesin the world. H. A. 
Wales. 627 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


e FAT PEOPLE e 
Park Obesity Pills reduce your weight 16 Ibs a month. 
NO STARVING wrinkles or injury. NO EXPERIMENT positive 
relief. Price $2 00 by mail prepaid, particulars [sea/ed] 20. 
PARK BEMEDY CO., Boston, Mass, 


» THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 
RUSSIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. 


se Portable, and can be used in any 

ees 2 >> room. Dry Steam, Vapor, Oxygen, 

< Medicated and Perfumed Baths. Sure 

cure for Colds, Rheumatism, etc. Pre- 

vents contracting disease. Insures a 

healthy. clear complexion, and pre- 

ey vents Obesity. Send for descriptive 

“circular. MAYOR, LANE & CO., 119 

Walker St., New York, manufacturers 
of Douches, Sprays, and Bathing Appliances. 


















NACCY TROUSE 


are no longer seen on gentlemen 
who use our Anti-Bagging de- 
vice. Worn without inconveni- 

Can be stitched in in a few 
minutes. Nothing to pay for pressing. 
No pants’ stretcher required. New, 
original and patented Aug. 18, 1893. 
No competition. Agents wanted. 






ence, 














an 
Houses, ($400 to $10,000) which for convenience and artistic merit 
far surpasses anything yet published. Price $1.00. 


CEO. F. BARBER & CO., Arch’t., Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Oidest Medicine in the World is probably, 
DR. ISAAC THOMPSON’S 


CELEBRATED EYE WATER. 


This article is a carefully prepared physician’s prescription, and 
has been in constant use for NEARLY A CENTURY, For all ex- 
ternal inflammation of the eyes it is an infallible remedy, and it 
has never been equalled for safety and efficacy, in removing oph- 
thalmia or inflammation of the eyes, at the commencement, and 
in curing chronic cases from the defluxion of sharp humors. If the 
directions are followed, it will never fail. We particularly invite 
the attention of physicians toits merit. Sold by all druggists, 





JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO., 'Troy N.Y. 








i ABSOLUTE STORM-PROOF. 

Down DRAUGHTS PREVENTED. 

For ventilating Mills, Factories, 

Foundries, Cotton Dye Houses, 

® Churches, School Houses, Thea- 

tres, and all kinds ot buildings. 

Send for copy of our book on venti- 

lation. MERCHANT & CO., 

Incorporated, 517 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 
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Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago, ILL. 


le WANTED--The work is easy, pleasant, and 
adapted to both young and old of either sex. GEO. 
STINSON & CO., Box 1670, Portland, Maine. 


“GILENGRAING®, MUTNSEY.S 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FOR’ _~ 














9 
Cye 104 CHAMBERS STAY UNSEYS, 
HALF-TONE ENGRAVERS FOR _ ( pen A 5 


AND MOST OF THE LEADING MAGAZINES. OS 





+ and MOST OF THE LEADING MAGAZINES... 








MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 











tTays hoolkcd—turn,twist, 
wriggle. The Dk Lone Absolutely free from malaria and unsur- 
PATENT Hook AND passed for healthfulness generally, with 
Eyr. ® air heavily charged with ozone—nature’s 
Sec that 3 greatest boon to the invalid—with scenic 
hum ? attractions, marine and landscape, unriv- 
p: alled, Old Point Comfort is the winter 

Trade-Mark Rég. April 19.92. resort par excellence of the Atlantic Coast, 
1 re & Se while its world famous Hygeia Hotel, with 
Philadelphia, its improved and perfect sanitary arrange- 
ments, the unquestioned purity of its 
drinking water, unsurpassed cuisine, em- 
bracing every delicacy of land and sea 
foods, its refined clientele added to the 
charm of resident military life, its abun- 
dant musical features and dancing, and its 
reasonable tariff charges constitute a vari- 
ety of attractions seldom offered at any 


resort, ; 
F. N. PIKE, Manacer. > 
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| S Francisco, Califo rnia, 


to the PACIFIC COAST via THE NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD 
AND SHASTA ROUTE. 


You will thus see the three mighty Titans of our Western mountains, 


MT. TACOMA, MT. HOOD, MT. SHASTA. 




















To Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, To San Francisco and return 
Victoria and return to St. to St. Paul or Duluth, via 
5 Paul or Duluth.......... $65.50 rail or steamer, only $95.50 
; To —_ agi and return to ee a 
: IO DCL | Lea ee 114.50 | 
=P *T3 | To San ene and return to St. oo or 
| PME cesses et soeicssscsenens $124.50 


ee _ ——— 


Write for Tourist matter to CHAS. S. FEE, Gai Pass. & Tkt. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
Se AAA AAAAAAARAAALADAAAAARADDAAAADADAAAADAT 
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Lamp 


Is the finest lamp on earth | 
for parlor, library, din- | 
ing-room, hall, piano, or 
table; 2700 varieties; and 
an illustrated catalogue to 
send you. Single lamps 
sent safely by express or | 
freight all over the world. | 


“ The Rochester " is the 


name of all that is good 


‘ The Rochester.” 


"0S°9$ 991Jd 







Parlor Heater 


Will make a cold room warm. It 
will heat an ordinary room ata 
cost of less than one cent an hour, 
or boil a kettle of water in a few 
minutes. Burns ordinary kero 
sene oil. Can be carried from room 
to room, and is perfectly safe 
clean, and healthy. Price, $6.5¢. 


4 Park Place 
°9 New York. 


~ + sB]NdIID JOJ puss 


on 
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Nocoval, no ashe, no odor, Comfortable, gen.ai, health « 





ute? » TOOK PREMIUM, om 








ENP eee MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 





At World’s Columbian Exposition, 















PURE. 


STUFFED. 





H. D. THATCHER & 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
Only Powder Completely Dissolving in Boiling 
Eawty Water, leaving the Water Clear as Crysta* 
MANUFACTURED BY. 


—— 


CO., POTSDAM, N. Y. 





WHICH ONE SHALL WE SEND YOU ? 
EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


Auto Harps. 
Auto Harp 











Music. 
Flutes. ’ 
Flute Music. Guitars. 
Clarinets. Guitar Music. 


i 
Clarinet Music. Harmonicas. Accordions, 
Violin Bows. 


Violin Cases. 


Violin Repairing. 
26 CENTRAL STREET. 










ns. 
n Music. 
Banjos. bs 
Banjo Music. 


Violi 
Violi 





NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


ornets. —_ 
Cornet Music. 
my invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers heard. 


DEA Warranted to help more cases than all similar devices 


combined. Help ears as glasses help eyes. Sold by F. Hiscox 
enly, 858 Broadway, New York. Send or call for book of proofs FREE 
a Its uses and abuses. The 


H Y P N 6) T | ca M = science easily acquired. 


New illustrated book, $13 100 pg. pamphlet, 1o cents. 
Address, Prof. Anderson, MI 2, 182 State St.. Chicago. 


HYCIENIC AIR MATTRESS. 












es 


S 


**T will have all my beds blown up, not stuffed ; down is too 
hard,”—BEN Jonson. 

This mattress is the very acme of comfort Tt is absolutely pure and 
healthy. For sale by dealers. For catalogue and testimonials, ad- 
dress Metropolitan Air Goods (o., 7 Temple Place, Boston, 


LADIES. 


Fora SHORT TIME we will send you a sample 
packave of Dr. Campbell's safe Arsenic Com- 
plexion Wafers for tO cents in stamps or 








Silver, whichever is most convenient, Wedo this 
so that you may test the merits of this world- 
famous beautifier of the skin before investing a 
DOLLAR, which is the price of a large box. When 


ordering address 218 Sixth Avenue, N.Y Mention this publica- 
tion, otherwise you will net receive the wafers, 


LANTERNS WANTED S80. 50g sate 


OR EXCHANGE, 
ARBACH & CO. 809 Filbert St. Phila.Pa. 














No family lici chest c e without this 
powerful remedy, anda place should be reserved 
for it at once. Ja Grippe, R!.eumatism, Scia- 

























will 72) tica, Lumbago, Heavy Colds, Catarrh and all 
send for fo Membraneous affections are speedily 
35 Cents < conquered if our directions are faith- 
in Stampsor fully observed. Large bottle, $1. 
Postal Note Small, 50c, Agents wantcd 


everywhere. The Robert 
Milton Mfg. Co.,P. 0 
Box 161 New York City. 


ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


i FOR 
”’ VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 


We are the only manufacturers 
in the world that make a perfectly solid 


SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 
which will neither rip nor chafe. The 
q old style is sure to. For daily comfort 

wear our 
SEAMLESS HEEL. 

We can save you 50 per cent. by 
ordering direct from us, and the goods 
being newly made (to your measure) will 
last much Ionger. Send address on postai 
eard and we will mail to you diagrams fer 
self-measuring, also price list. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL, 


Elastic Weavers, Lynn, Mass. 


A Trial Bottle’ 
Di ser'ptive Circulars upon 
Application 




















Recommended by Physiclans 
over ali other makes. 
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When buying silverware 


Remember 
66 I 84.7.” 


A dozen manufacturers now make 
Rogers Silverware, of various grades. 

It is very important to get the 
old original quality. This is always 
stamped ‘* 1847.” 

Accept only ** 1847’’ ware and you 
will have the best that’s made. 
TRADE MARK ON SPOONS, KNIVES AND FORKS. 












Manufactured only by the 


Meriden Britannia Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Benefit Life Association 


[FOUNDED 1878.] 





A Triumph of Natural Premium {nsurance 
REMARKABLE CROWTH. 


Statement of Business for 189}. 


Insurance in force $105,381 ,605.00 
Policies written during the 

VCGire Si Jee a oe, 6,744 
Insurance written during the 

year. Sete es $ 16,656,600.00 
Emergency or Surplus Fund {027,796.08 
Amount carried to Surplus 

Fund during the year $236,362.59 
Dividends paid to Policy- 

holders during the year. $174,533.72 
Total Membership 35.064 
Amount paid in Losses $1,511,868.72 
‘Total amount paid in losses 

since organization $8,464,272.57 


Splendid Openings for Energetic [en to Act as 
Special, General, and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 


53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 











[DEAL MUSICAL BOX F5 
MARE A DELIGHTFUL : 

WEDDING ANNIVERSARY AND 
HOLIDAY PRESENT 


Aw 


Zk 
































piaeietal 


HIGHEST AWARD. 


MEDAL AND DIPLOMA at irne 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
IDEAL MUSICAL BOXES sre the most 


complete, durable and perfect boxes made, produce 
\ the most exquisite music and will play any nume 
\ ber of tunes, fae i i 
1 a e have in stock 21 different styles, from $70.00 
) Up. ‘These instruments are all guaranteed, | 
Also a Complete line of musical boxes of all styles 
and sizes, trom 40 cents to $1,500.00, and aline of | 
musical novelties. | 
Send 4-cent stamp for 65-page illustrated cata- 
logue with list of tunes. rc 


JACOT&SON. 


























UNION SQ. Wesy 
MPORTERS AND 


MANUFACTURERS.” 
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EXTRACTS FE 


PERFECT PURITY? 


ISEXQUISITE FLAVOR 
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VEZ (VATERAS. 
He oz Pioneers in 1880. 
Zn; RS 


Leaders iti 1893. 
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“HAWKEYE.” “Folding HAWKEYE,” 
“KAMARET,” “ COLUMBUS,” ‘THE 400.” 


BLAIR’S FILMI 
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3 ex 
Z.. L& is the reliable kind. The film 
PiwewwXi that gives successful results 








and NEVER FRILLS. 


Sold by all dealers. 
Send for catalogue. 








NWS 
¥ w THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., 471 


Tremont St., Boston; 451 
Broadway, New York; 245 
State St., Chicago. Our Exhibit 
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SRY is Sec. E, Col. Q 103, Liberal 
3 oie: Arts Building. E. & H. T. 


ms 


ANTHONY & CO., New York, 
Trade Agents. 
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The Box 
Tells the Tale. 


“Hurd’s name on the box” 
has passed on to fame as a 
“catch phrase.” It means much 
—costs little. 

The new PRINCE OF 
WALES NOTE PAPER, 
which has so won the fancy of 
society, is of this boxing. It is 
the correct thing in note paper, 
and is used by ladies of fashion 
ir New York and elsewhere, 








N]} of the agents, 

class Organ, War- 
ranted 20 years, 
with stoo and 
book, for only 


your own house, 
ments. 
We positivel 


offered on earth. 


Our large 24-page catalogue of Or- 
gans, also our new and elegant cat- 
alogue of Fianus, containin 

@ We have the largest manufactory 
in the world, from which we sell 


direct to the consumer at whole- 
sale prices, thus saving the profits 
of the dealer and the commissions 
We furnish a first- 


No money required until instru- 
ment has been thoroughly tested in 
Sold on instal- 
Easy payment. 
guarantce every 
Organ and Piano twenty years. ages 
Send for catalogue at once if you want to obta , 
Write your name and address pla 
by mail same day letter is received. 

Mas As an advertisement, we 
® will sell the first Piano of 
our make ina place foronly 


Beethoven Piano ."* Organ Co., § 
P.O. Box 81, Washington, N.J. ¢ 










16 pp. 


759 









£ bargain 
inly, and we will send 


Stool, Book and Cover 
{ ( 00 ‘ Free. 
Regular price, $350.00. 





Baek Numbers of 


IC 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
Exchanged For Beund Volumes. 
O’ receipt of the six numbers of any volume, ac- 
companied by soc., and 30 cents for postage, we 
will send in exchange a corresponding volume hand- 
somely bound in dark green, with exceptionally 
tasteful designs in vold. 
Back numbers must be in good condition and 
must not have the margins trimmed down. 
FRANK A. MUNSEV & COMPANY, 
10 East 23d Street, New York. 








ALLEN SURGICAL INS'T., Indianapolis. 








NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


1 ELINE, the only genuine remedy for re- 
storing gray hair to its natural color; no dye and 
harmless. Thousands of Testimonials. $1.00 per bot- 
tle. Druggists, or BRUCELINE Co., 377 6th Ave.,N. Y. 
Treatise on the hair sent on annlication FREE, 





STANDARD PAPER PURE 





j Fortwo years 
A I have made 
SEP ED LEE ERE Ey NC EE week 
at Home. Instructions FREE to lady readers. Sendstamp. 
(Nohumbug.) MBS. J. A, MANNING, Box 76, ANNA, OHI! 
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MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 

















Own Roses. 


Everybody can do so if they have the 
Dingee & Conard Roses to grow, and 
their 1894 


“Guide to Rose Culture” 


to direct. This book will assist you in 
selecting and caring for all kinds of 














BARGAIN 


_ Flow ar Si 


Choice Annuals ( everzboay’ 's favorites), all ne 

















flowers. It overcomes all the difficul- nee seeds, —_ to t peed and an loom this seaso: 
. <i x Pansy, 40 colors and markings y 
ties of growing flowers—lets you right pane, Woolors; Finke» colores ania, 10 color 
e e SAM, co. ya, 
into the secrets of the expert florist. It Sweet Peas, 12 colors and Sweet Alyssum 
° : FOR 12 CENTS and the name and address of 
will pay you to see it. Sent free upon of your friends who grow flows 
: . : will send, post-paid, the complete collection, on 
application, together with a sample pkt. each of the ten varietios ( enough for any ord 
. : : ‘ary garden.) =a ia a BONAFIDE offer, made to int 
copy of our interesting magazine—the duce m home ero n flower 7 customer 
. . uarantee ease you or 6 ami 
only one entirely devoted to floriculture werk celeiel. and theaeeivabden ate present. 
— ‘+ Success With Flowers.’’ 
2 d 
THE DINGEE & CONARD Co., clusively to Flower Seeds x the most artistic 
Rose Growers lunique. FREE with order. Address, 
and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa. Miss C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
: $19 and 828 Sixth Street, South, MINNEAPOLIS, M 


























And a rich harvest is an assured fact. With in- 
ferior kinds there is certain uncertainty about the 
result. Ferry’s Seeds are known and sown the wide 
world over—recognized everywhere as the best. 


FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL © 


for 1894 is a mine of useful information. It con- 
tains all the latest and best things for Planting in 
Gardens. You should have it. We send it FREE. 


D. M. peo & aa DETROIT, MICH. 
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Have _ seen ILLUMINATED COLOR WORK?— 
TH = 


ime S60 Yationall x 





m) 20) )f.————~, = Meee EF 7 
STANDARD KEYBOARD. pewr i ter. a ae 


ERFECT MANIFOLDER ed 
pra STRONGEST. \ National YP oS. Philada., Pa. ‘conned 





Back Numbers of Munsey’ S M agazine Exchanged For Bound Volumes. 
ON receipt of the six numbers of any volume accompanied by 5oc., and 30 cents for postage, we 
will send in exchange a corresponding volume handsomely bound in dark green, with ex- 


ceptionally tasteful design in gold. 
Back numbers must be in perfect condition and untrimmed. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY & COMPANY, 10 East 23d Street, New York. 











MUNSEY S MAGAZINE. 





= : — Ee (gD. - CORNRAGNTED BSS ‘ 
Is an elegantly illustrated book of 200 pages, composed of three 
distinct Catalogues bound together—one each of 


 SEEDS,—BULBS AND PLANTS,—NURSERY STOCK. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and reconstructed in every particular. 
Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on fine paper and in lovely bronze violet and 
brown colors. Many charming colored plates. Nothing like it ever before seen. We 
offer new and special strains of Flower and Vegetable seeds, all the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 
new and rare Fruits—some wonderful introductions from Japan. The greatest collection 
of rare things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate prices. Do not fail to see 
this wonderful book catalogue. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents, with check for valuable new 
Pansy seed gratis; or sent FREE to those who order the Jewel Rose. 


CHILDS’ JEWEL, the ROSE of Many Colors. 


The greatest sensation among novelties. A perfect ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same time flowers 
of several different colors—pink, yellow, buff, crimson—also variegated, mottled, striped and blotched. Flowers 
large and perfect and exceedingly fragrant. Petals large and silky. Buds exquisite. A free and constatt 
bloomer. Itis the most charming and wonderful Rose in cultivation; and a plant bearing 10 to 20 flowers, each 
of a different color or variegation, is a most exquisite sight and creates wild enthusiasm wherever seen. Strong 
plants for immediate blooming, by mail, post-paid, 30 cents each, 2 for 50 cents, 5 for $1.00, 12 for $2.00. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—For only 40 cents we will send by mail, post-paid, our great Book Catalogue, one 
Jewel Rose and five lovely named Gladiolus, five different colors—white, yellow, scarlet, pink and blotched. 
Order at once; this offer may not appearagain. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Florai Park, N. Y. 
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Comprising all of 
the 


Really Distinct 





Varieties 


of these charming 
garden flowers, se- 
lected by careful 
comparison from 
our trials of near- 
ly one hundred va- 
rieties— 






including = 


“Emily Henderson” 


THE QUEEN OF WHITE SWEET PEAS, 


A gloriously beautiful acquisition of American origin. Ab- 
solutely pure white, as clear as alabaster and as lustrous 
as satin. The flowers, of remarkable substance, are 
borne on long stiff stems, are extra large, with broad round 
standards that stand up boldly without reflex or curl. 

The plants are robust, compact and branching, pro- 
ducing such a prodigal abundanice of flowers that the 
plants appear asif covered with snow. From one plant, 
specially cultivated, we have cut in one season the 
scemingly incredible number of 1,035sprays of 
blocm! In earliness it outrivals all com- 
petitors by nearly two weeks, and con- 
tinues a veritable ‘‘cut-and-come- 
again” to the end of Autumn. 


Pkt., 15c. 


























On 


receipt of 
we will mail, free, 


° OO ALL 
on SIXTEEN VARIETIES 


of Sweet Peas named in right hand column (including 
the Emily Henderson), and in addition, will send with- 
out extra charge, with every order from this adver- 
tisement, providing you will name this paper and date 
of issue, Our Grand 1894 Catalogue of ** EVERY- 
THING FOR THE GARDEN,” (value 

20c.) larger and more beautiful than Total value 
ever, 160 pages, six colored plates and 

nearly 500 engravings, replete with all 

that s deaiualle old and new, in Seeds, $ ] 85 


Plants, Bulbs, Tools, &e. 


PETER HENDERSONsC 
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Butterfly. White. suf- y 
fnsed Javender; ny 
edged with blue,.Pikt. 101% ha 
; YF hr 
Orange Prince. Or- ) 
ange and pink....... ft 
Boreatton. Maroon, 
rich and velvety..... 10 
Queen of the Isles. 
Striped, rose, crim- 
son, wine red and 
MNO dec.ciaccsecsinse ee 
Primrose. Primrose 
VGHOW ....6s0000 wae 
irs. Gladstone. Ex- 
quisite soft blush 
DU ccaiciccccsances< 
Captain of the Blues. 
Bright purplish and 
ultramarine blue.... 1 
Cardinal. Grand crim- 
son scarlet........++ 10 
Dorothy Tennant, He- 
liotrope: beautiful... 
Countess of Radnor. 
Delicate lavender... 10} 
Indigo King. Maroon 
purple and indigo... 10 
Senator... Striped 
brown, purple, cream 
BMG While 2. <<:50<5-0: 10 
Princess Victoria. 
Pink and cherry rose 10 
Blanche Ferry. Crim- 
son pink and blush 
















































WHEE S caie<sieasiceislasves 10 
Her Majesty. Deep 

rosy Crimson........ 
Emily Henderson. 

(BEG: CHO o5.5 ccs cecwns 15 f. 
Catalogue for 1894..... 20 |= 





$1.85 

Any of the above free by 
nail on receipt of price or 
entire collection for $1.00 
(total value $1.85.) Buyers 
of one or more packets will 
be sent 1894 catalogue free 
if they will name paper 
and date of issue. 


55 (ORTLANDTST. 
037 NEWYORK 
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§ AN ABSOLUTE GUARANTEED 


: lt is called NO-70-BAC, and itis 


upon the nerve centers and 


RED OAK, Iowa, 9-31-92. 

Gentlemen: Commenced using No-To-Bac 3 
months age. Used nearly two boxes. Have 
not chewed tobacco since, altnough I used it for 
40 years. Itis a sure cure. Mr. Lull, my part- 
ner, used No-To-Bac at the same time. It 
cured him also. Yours, 

A. MCCONNELL. Wholesale Grocer. 





HENDERSON, N. Y., 10-6-92. 
Gentlemen : I used tobacco 40 years. One 
year ago today I received three boxes No-'To- 
Bac. Used itasdirected. I have not used or 
CRAVED tobacco since. No-To-Bac’s effects are 
wonderful. E. J. RICHARDS. Not’y Pub. 





DESTROYS THE NERVE CRAVING EFFECTS, 


preparing the way for adiscontinuance without inconvenience. NO-1O0-BAC stimulates, 
builds up and improves the entire nervous system. 


MAKES WEAK /1EN STRONG. 


Many report a gain of 10 pounds in as many days. 
cures in 1893, and thousands of Testimonial Endorsements like these: 


/NO- 
TO 


Registered Trade Mark 


ee ae 


Tobacco Habit Cure. 


Vase cd guaranteed to cure the tobacco habit in every 
form, not for the reason that it makes tobacco TASTE BAD, but because it acts directly 


We havea record of over 100,000 


MIDVALE, N. J., 9-30-92. 
Dear Sirs. I LOVED tobacco 10r 20 years; tried 
to quit MANY TIMES, but failed. Used one and 
one-»alt boxes No-To-Bac. Have no desire—in 
fact, cannot bear the smell of the weed. Ialso 
gained 15 pounds insix weeks. 4 
Yours truly, C. J. MANNING. 





MT. CARMEL, III., 10-10-92. 
STERLING REMEDY Co. : 

Icommenced to use tobacco when nine years 
old. THREK YEAKS AGO I used box No-To-Bac. 
It cured me. I tried many times to quit, but 
failed. Now I never lave any craving for it. 

ROLLA G. BLOOD. 








We don’t ask 
Money Refunded. 


Our GUARANTEE 


any form, or money refunded. 
DRUGGIST 
Any druggist in 
the U.S. and Can- 
ada is authorized 
to seli No-To-Bac 
under our 


GUARANTEE, 





We d 


TO-BAC. 


Away” mailed for the asking. Buy No 
gists or mailed for price. 
EDY 


eral Springs, Indiana. 











ou to buy on testimonial endorsements, but we do on Absolute Guarantee to Cure or 
You will run NO physical or financial risk. 
IS PLAIN AND TO THE POINT. One box, $1; 
treatment, $2.50. Is GUARANTEED TO CURE THE TOBACCO HABIT in 
on’t claim to cure everyone, but the percentage is so large. 
can better afford to have good will of occasional failure, than his money. 
It you try No-To-Bac, you will find that it is to you 


Book called “Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life 
-To-Bac from drug- 
Address THE STERLING REM- r ‘ 
CO., Chicago office, 45 Randolph St.; New York office, 10 Spruce St.; Laboratory, Indiana Min- 
Mention this paper when you write 
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NO-TO-BAC sold under 
three boxes. thirty days’ 


we 
We have FAITH IN NO- 


WORTH ITS 
WEICHT IN COLD 








‘An Eclipse of Virtue” 


Is the title of a strong novel by Champion 
Bissell, published in the March No. (11) of 
TALES From Town TopIics, just out. Critics 
say that it more than maintains the high repute 
which the series of prize novels appearing, quar- 
terly, in this magazine has attained wherever 
English is read. Sold by all book and news- 
dealers, or sent, post paid, on receipt of price, 
50 cents, by the publishers, 


TOWN TOPICS, 21 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Have you read the five preceding remarkable 
novels of this series, “‘ The Sale of a Soul,” “ The 
Cousin of the King,” “ Six Months in Hades,” 
“The Skirts of Chance,” “Anthony Kent”? Any 
one sent post paid on receipt of price, 50 ets., 
or the five, together with the new novel, “ An 
Eclipse of Virtue,” for $2.50. 

{27° Do you read Town TOPICs every week ? 
It is the most complete Weekly, for the read- 
ing of intelligent and cultured people, ever pub- 
lished. The greatest writers contribute to it. 
$4.00 per year. Trial subscription, three 
months, $1.00. Clubbed with the quarterly 
TALES FROM Town Topics, both are sent for 
$5.00 per year. Subscribe through any news- 
dealer, or send registered letter, cheque or 
money order to above address. 








The DENSMORE. 





Did you ever consider that in typewriting the 
real work is performed at the keyboard—and the 
lessening of fatigue resulting from MACHINE 
WITH LIGHT TOUCH? This is one of several 
essential features in which the Densmore demon- 
strably excels every competitor. 

Recently awarded contract to supply machines to 
the U. S. WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Now ready, the 1894 Model with strong new 
features, pronounced by Pres. Frisbee, Wells Col- 
lege, ‘‘a fine study,” and by many others, ‘‘ THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER” indeed. 
Represented in every large city. Pamphlets free. 


Densmore Typewriter Co. 
220 Broadway, New York. 
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A NEW FACE. 
LET US MAKE YOU ONE. 


We can doit. We have been doing it for 20 years. 


r Will your Face Stand Close Inspection? Get the | The Beard Line. If the hair is above the beard line or 
hand mirror, Take a good look at yourself, between the eyes, it can be permanently removed. 

Don’t throw your Face away. No matter if you are | Those Freckles have Killed every chance you’ve had 

tired of it. Don’t let it go until you have read DR, lately of getting a man. Men seem to abhor freckles 










































WOODBURY'’'S Book or called upon him. almost as much as they do pimples. 
The New Facial Instrument is applicable to all fleshy | Actresses Save their nice complexion by using WOOD- 
parts of the body. and should be on BURY’S FACIAL SOAP in washing 


off the makeup, All the latest the- 
atrical trunks have a special place 
built in the side to hold Facial Soap. 


Physicians Stand by WOOD- 
BURY’S FACIAL SOAP because 
there is nothing quack about it. It 
took years before Facial Soap was 
originally perfected and put on pub- 
lic sale. 


Moles and Warts are Stubborn. 
They like to live on your skin just 
the same as you, for instance, would 
like to live on ice cream or any favor- 
ite dish. Send for 150-page book. 


Freckles Grow Larger all the time 
—you, of course, can’t see them 
grow. They grow when you are 
asleep. Send for a book. 


the toilet table of every lady and 
gentleman. 

If your Eyebrows were a little 
thicker you would be much prettier. 
It can be done. 

Dandruff, Warts, Pimples, and Itch- 
ing of the Scalp cured. 

Your Ears are ill-shaped. They 
stand out too far from the head. 

Your Cheeks are sunken in, Don’t 
use plumpers, but read the article 
on Facial Development by JOHN 
H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist. 

Superfluous Hair permanently re- 
moved by the electric needle, never 
to return again, 

Pretty as you are,-you are not at- 
tractive when Pimples and Pustules 
are on your face. ats 

Warts and Pimples on the Scalp, Gunpowder Marks and Coal Pittings 
very annoying to ladies, successfully are erased from the skin without a 
removed without the knife, knife or pain. 

Barber’s Itch, a painful and obstinate affliction, is] Birthmarks are Removed by PROF, JOHN H.- 

quickly cured. It is_ better still to prevent it by using WOODBURY, because he takes a particular kind 





) WOODBURY’S ANTISEPTIC SHAVING SOAP. of interest in this kind of work—and, too, because 
“ Beauty is but Skin Deep.’?? In other words, with a| Some blockheac has probably on Fae en nee 
blemished skin there can be no beauty, Cenc? 
A Lean Face may be made plump and pleasing, A Red Nose is not always the sign of drink. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP is the modern perfected Soap for bathing and cleansing 
the skin and scalp, removing the odors of perspiration from the body, preserving, toning, 
and strengthening the skin, curing Blackheads, Oily Skin, Pimples, and Slight Eruptions, 
removing and preventing Dandruff, and Keeping the hair from falling out, 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap for the Skin, Scalp, and Complexion, three cakes for $1.00. 
Woodbury’s Antiseptic Shaving Sticks, 25 cts. Barbers’ bars, 15 cts., two for25 cts. 


. 


™ Hair and Scalp treatment per Bottle .. ; ' ‘ - $1.00 
5 Clear Skin _— ” 3 ; ; : ; , 1.00 
" Complexion Cream per Jar . ; : ‘ 3 : ‘ ‘ 1.00 
- Constipation Pills ,, Box . ; : : ‘ ’ ; ; 1.00 
" Arsenic Tablets a ae , ; ; ; ‘ . , 1.00 


J These are prepared by a Dermatologist who, for over twenty years, has been treating 
Skin Discases and Imperfections, Removing Moles, Warts, and Superfluous Hair, Birth- 
marks, Powdermarks, Red Nose, Scars, Pittings, Wrinkles, Correcting Pug Noses, setting 
back Ears that stand out too far from the head, Developing Thin Faces, ete., ete. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS OR SENT BY MAIL. 





A Sample Cake of Facial Soap and 150-page book, 7th edition, on “ Beauty and Derma- 
tology,” with special chapters on Facial Development, Treatment of the Eyebrows, Super- 
fluous Hair, Red Noses, Wrinkles and Blood Diseases, and all Skin and Scalp Imperfections, 
| sent sealed for 10 cents, to any address. This book should be on every dressing-table. 


{ JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


| 125 West 42d St., New York City. “onsultation Free at Office or by Letter, ESTABLISHED 1870, 
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| HEALTHY FLESH 


is a storehouse of latent vital strength | 
which comes to the rescue in time of need. | 
. 4 Losing flesh shows that there is a demand 
_ made for vitalenergy. Something is wrong. 


Scott's 
| 














Emulsion | 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- | 
phosphites, gives the system the nour- 
ishment it requires, and thus restores a | 
normal condition. Thin, angular women | 
need it. Physicians, the world over, en- | 
dorse it. ? 





Coughs and Colds, 


Throat and Lung Troubles, Blood Diseases and Emacia-_ |} 
tion—all give way to Scott’s Emulsion. , 


Don’t be Deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it. 
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Ifyour regular dealer 
_ does not nis them 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


“ANNUAL SALES ExcEED 
33 MILLION POUNDS. 


If he hasn't it on sale, 
send his name and your 
address to MENIFR, Amer- 
ican Branch, No. 86 West 
Broadway, N. Y. City, or 
59 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











oe MENIER 


Duy, 


| instead of 
Tea, 
Coffee, 


Cocoa, 


should you fise 


Chocolateilbeniact 
Because, (rrcsiion of 


many,) it is so easily digested; it is as 
nourishing as meat; is not a narcotic or 
artificial stimulant. All, whether inval- 
ids or not, should adopt it exclusively. 

Largest Chocolate Factory in the world. 
































BICYCLE MAKERS 


to that great democratic power, 
THE PUBLIC. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Boston, Washington. New York. 
Manufacturers of 


ONDE 


BICYCLES 


have kept apace with the march of improve- 
ment and set the fashion in wheels and tires, 


Chicago. 


receiving 
Highest Award at the World’s Fair. 
ALL RAMBLERS ARE GUARANTEED. 


An instructive book on bicycles and tires free 
at any Rambler agency, or sent by mail for two 


2cent stamps. 
Keely, 
ey, 
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Fits any size Orange. 
of Holds it Squarely and Secure. A 
> Makes Eating a Luxury 3 


bc And is the only proper way to manipulate $ 
this DELICIOUS FRUIT. 


Tnsist on your Jeweler’s ordering one at once from 


Pair airpoint Mfg. bi New Bedford, Mass. 


YORK. CHICAGO 
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The Mason & Hamlin 


The Celebrated Liszt 


— » , 
Pianos with their Im- ’ : 
. Church Organ for Parlors, 
proved Method of seg Mason “« { amin Churches, Musie Halls. 
Taal poets: Catalogues FREE. 


Boeron. New Yoru, Cuicaco, Kansas City. 
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